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ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  I 

BOOK  II.  SYLVIA’S  BRACELET. 

CHAiTKR  V.  {continued.) 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  brain  of  a  ready- 
witted  girl,  though  cowed  and  fettered 
by  all  these  mean,  miserable  circum¬ 
stances,  was  lying  fallow.  Her  long 
childhood  proclaimed  itself  over  at 
some  indefinable  moment  during  her 
lonely  vigil  under  the  hay-rick,  from 
which  she  had  woke  to  find  her  heart 
heavy  and  swollen  with  unknown  bur¬ 
dens.  Before  that  moment  she  had 
followed  the  whistle  of  her  master  like 
a  spaniel,  and  had  anticip.ated  the 
commands  of  his  eye.  After  it  he  be¬ 
gan  to  wonder  what  had  come  to  her ; 
she  waited  for  his  words,  and  obeyed 
them  not  with  the  swift,  unthinking, 
and  matter-of-course  willingness  of  a 
dog,  but  with  the  slow  and  deliberate 
docility  of  a  slave.  The  fatigue  of  all 
her  wandering  tlays  seemed  to  have 
been  unfelt  for  so  many  years  only 
that  it  might  accumulate  its  arrears, 
and  womanhood  came  upon  her  as  a 
sort  of  uncomfortable  weight,  rather 
tlian  as  the  natural  development  into  a 
lightly  hanging  blossom.  Having  no 
proper  outlet  into  strength  and  joy,  it 
forced  itself  out  into  fits  of  mental  re¬ 
bellion  and  capricious  sullcnness,  in 
which  Aaron’s  guanlianship  took  the 
form  of  a  cage  against'  which  she 
failed  to  beat  her  wings  only  because 
she  felt  herself  so  hopelessly  bound  up 
within  its  wires.  Those  wires  had 
formed  the  natural  boundary  wall  of 
her  childish  universe :  it  was  a  strange, 
delightful  and  yet  intensely  miserable 
moment  when  her  eyes  first  saw  through 
them  a  vast  and  unintelligible  universe 
beyond. 

Aaron,  of  course,  noticed  nothing  of 
all  this ;  he  was  blind  so  dong  as  his 
plans  went  on  and  his  will  was  still  all- 
compelling  law.  His  eyes  were  keen 
enough,  but  it  takes  something  more 
than  keenness  of  eyesight  to  feel  the 
hidden  indications  of  the  gradual  trans¬ 
formation  of  active  into  passive  and 
habitual  obedience.  He  had  never 
loved  this  investment  of  his  even  as  a 
foster  father  may  come  to  love  a  child : 
and  in  such  matters,  the  eyes  even  of 
loving  fathers  are  not  seldom  deceived. 
If  the  boy  is  the  father  of  the  man, 
the  woman  is  not  even  so  much  as  the 


heiress,  far  less  the  daughter,  of  the 
girl,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sympathies  of  a  child  who  is  passed 
away  and  gone  forever.  In  any  case, 
however,  Aaron  merely  went  on  in  the 
old  paths,  only  feeling  somehow  that 
the  girl  had  outgrown  whipping. 

Ot  course  he  continued  his  search 
for  the  lost  child  of  his  wife’s  late  mis¬ 
tress  with  as  much  energy  as  people 
usually  display  when  they  either  do 
not  care  to  find,  or  else  know  how  to 
find  whenever  it  suits  them.  The 
child  living  and  found,  he  could  claim 
a  reward  ;  the  child  living  and  lost,  he 
was  not  only  Mrs.  Goldrick’s  pensioner, 
but  her  heir  —  and  she  was  both  older 
and,  as  he  believed,  a  “  worse  ”  life  than 
he.  If  he  could  only  discover  what 
that  old  woman  did  with  all  her  money 
—  but  meanwhile,  he  must  be  content 
with  her  backing  him  in  this  theatrical 
speculation  to  the  e.xtent,  limited  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  present  understanding, 
of  a  thousand  pounds.  This  sum  he 
was  in  daily  e.xpectation  of  receiving, 
but  he  had  long  known  the  art  of  liv¬ 
ing  for  a  time  on  uncertain  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  it  was  im{K>ssihle  for  him 
at  present  to  spare  the  time  to  run 
down  to  St.  Bavons.  That  could 
easily  be  done  if  his  creditors  were 
disappointed  with  the  results  of  the  first 
week  or  so.  Meanwhile,  he  trusted  to 
the  ofliciousness  of  his  friend  Carol 
to  add  a  few  ciphers  in  speaking  of 
the  amount  of  his  capital,  and  raised 
sufficient  for  present  necessities  from 
one  of  those  professional  financiers 
who  enjoy  theatrical  s])eculation  for  its 
own  sake,  rather  than  tor  the  sake  of 
its  good  security.  He  had  another 
gambler’s  merit  —  he  never  allowed 
any  one  for  a  moment  to  suspect  that 
he  looked  upon  failure  as  possible. 
With  all  these  matters  to  engage  his 
brain,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  did  not 
spend  his  time  in  a  sentimental  study 
of  a  girl’s  words  and  wa^s.  He  fed 
her  well,  kept  her  in  good  condition, 
and  altogether  treated  her  as  a  prize- 
I  lamb,  rather  than  as  a  i)et  one. 

If  Lonl  Lisburn  could  have  guessed 
how  many  complications  were  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  that  he  might  kill  a  few 
stray  evening  hours,  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  entered  the  door  of  the 
Oberon  for  other  than  mere  lounging 
purposes.  He  and  Harold  Vaughan, 
as  things  were,  had  the  irreparable 
loss  of  missing  the  overture,  and  were 
not  fairly  settled  in  their  places  until 
“  The  Hunter’s  Life  ”  was  half  wav 


I  through.  The  doctor,  who  felt  a  lit- 
;  tie  excited  with  his  unusual  indulgence 
I  in  wine,  with  the  sudden  atmosphere 
I  of  light  and  music  into  which  he  had 
I  fallen,  and  with  his  sudden  resolution 
of  breaking  from  all  his  old  life,  looked 
naturally  to  the  stage  and  fell  straight 
into  a  brown  study,  with  which  the 
1  loud  music  mingled  dreamily.  Lord 
[  Lisburn,  who  never  fell  into  studies  of 
'  any  color,  looked  at  the  play-bill  be- 
’  fore  setting  himself  to  take  a  good 
I  look  round.  There  he  read,  among 
other  essential  matters,  — 

“  Si/lvia’n  Bracelet,  a  Lyric  Drama 
by  Denis  Carol,  Esq.:  Music  by  M. 
Abner,  Esq. 

I  “  Sylvia  ....  Mile.  Leezinska.” 

The  dramatis  persona  were  bronght 
together  at  last,  both  on  and  off  the 
stage. 

Lord  Lisburn  took  his  look  round 
“  By  Jove  I  ”  he  said,  “  there’s  some 
i  one  I  know  —  Lady  Penrose  :  I  haven’t 
1  seen  her  for  years.” 

;  Harold  Vaughan  mechanically  fol- 
1  lowed  the  direction  of  the  earl’s  eye 
and  saw — Claudia  Brandt.  Was  it 
his  fate  or  his  fancy  V  It  even  seemed 
as  he  raised  his  eyes  that  hers  looked 
down  and  met  his  own. 

“  But  who’s  that  pale  girl  with  her  V  ” 
asked  Lord  Lisburn.  “  I  suppose 
that’s  a  Miss  Penrose.  I’ll  go  and 
look  them  up  presently :  I  must  see 
something  of  my  own  countrywomen 
when  I  have  the  chance,  and  I  don’t 
suppose  we  shall  now  for  some  time  to 
come.  I  ”  — 

“  Hush  !  ”  cried  one  or  two  voices ; 
for  the  chorus  was  over,  and  Sylvia 
was  about  to  appear. 

^  CHAPTER  VI.  A  LEAP  AND  A  FALL. 

She  peeped  out  from  among  the 
property  bushes,  with  her  round  face 
and  dark  eyes  expressing  a  timidity 
that  was  appropriate  to  her  part,  but 
by  no  means  assumed.  Gradually,  as 
the  tenor  continued  his  aria,  opera 
glasses  were  turned  away  from  him  to 
watch  the  tiny  figure,  bare  armed  and 
draped  in  panther-hide  — of  course 
panthers  have  always  belonged  to  the 
fauna  of  W estphalia,  and  nothing  was 
more  probable  than  that  a  very  small 
girl  should  have  killed  and  fiayed  one 
with  her  own  hands.  So  timidly  and 
tremblingly  did  she  advance  —  that  is 
to  say,  so  closely  did  she  express  her 
part,  that  no  one  could  possibly  have 
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guesixid  that  she,  of  all  in  the  house, 
was  the  only  one  who  had  never  seen 
a  theatre  li"hte<l  up  at  night  Ixdore. 

Mr.  Carol,  who  had  come  before  the 
scenes  to  see  her  entrance,  caught 
Lord  Lisburn’s  eye,  and  then,  with  an 
ostentatious  parade  of  doinj  it  under 
the  rose,  nodded  and  kissed  his  hand 
to  the  ilehiitanle.  who  in  reality  saw  him  | 
as  clearly  as  she  saw  Lord  ]dsl)urn,  I 
which  was  just  as  clearly  as  she  saw  I 
the  Mountains  of  the  iioon.  What  ] 
she  did  see  was  a  fog  of  human  faces  j 
glaring  ujwn  her  through  a  denser  | 
mist  of  lam[>-light.  But  every  Sictor  | 
who  has  ever  made  a  first  appearance, 
every  barrister  who  has  ever  addressed 
a  British  jury  for  the  first  time,  Ros¬ 
cius  and  Demosthenes  themselves, 
know  very  well  what  she  saw.  She 
knew  that  the  tenor  was  singing  and 
that  the  violins  were  accompanying 
him,  but  the  sounds  that  came  from 
him  and  them  were  lost  in  the  sinking 
in  her  ears.  AVhen  she  recalled  that 
moment  afterwards,  the  only  actual, 
tangible  fact  that  she  seemed  to  have 
consciously  realized  was  a  warm  jkt- 
funie  of  innumerable  fans.  Probably 
if  she  had  stejiped  from  the  green¬ 
room  into  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  to 
sing  her  well-worn  ballads  to  the  vile 
accompaniment  of  Bob  the  Scra]M‘r, 
she  would  have  felt  mistress  of  the 
situation.  But  this  perfume  seemed 
to  choke  and  bewilder  her;  and  yet 
it  somehow  seemed  like  a  tangible 
support  of  which  she  could  lay  hold 
with  her  senses,  to  keep  herself  from 
losing  them  altogether. 

But  “  Zelda  1  ”  hissed  a  sharp  whis- 

Eer  from  the  side  scenes,  heard  only 
y  her,  but  of  magic  power.  It  was 
the  very  word,  given  in  the  very  voice, 
which  had,  when  she  was  but  six  years 
old,  forced  her  to  remember  herself 
when  first  put  forward  to  tlance  out¬ 
side  a  booth  at  a  country  fair.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  felt  the  years  roll  back,  and 
herself  grow  infinitely  small,  like  a 
ballerina  from  Lilliput  before  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  Brobdingnag.  Suddenly  she 
heard  a  round  of  applause  —  slight, 
but  enough  to  break  the  spell.  She 
saw  the  tenor  l)ow,  and  turn  round 
with  the  sfcirt  which  had  been  written 
down  for  him.  She  had  forgotten 
either  to  clasp  her  hands  or  to  cry 
“  Ah  !  ”  But  somehow  she  ha<l  done 
better,  for  she  had  to  perfection  acted 
the  part  of  a  wild  girl  who  had  never 
looked  on  a  human  face  before. 

Carol  came  and  took  a  seat  next  to 
Harold  Vaughan.  “There,  what  do 
you  think  of  the  little  girl  ?  Did  you 
see  how  she  kept  her  eye  on  me  all 
the  time  V  We’ll  go  round  an«l  see  her 
when  the  act’s  over.  A  good  house, 
isn’t  it  'I  I  told  everybody  here  to 
come  —  it’s  the  best  thing  in  London. 
By  Jove,  though,  there’s  a  girl  looking 
hard  at  me — you  see  her  up  there 
with  those  people.  It’s  very  odd  why 
all  the  girls  look  at  me  everywhere. 
But  then  they  all  know  me.  and  I’ve 
flirted  with  most  of  them  in  their  time. 

I  can’t  keep  to  any  of  them,  though, 


for  long  —  they  bore  me.  I  like 
.■ictresses  the  best.  Ah,  she’s  lixjking 
this  way  again.  Hang  it,  this  is  get¬ 
ting  serious.  Ah,  Brandon,  how  do 
you  like  the  little  girl  ?  You  know 
Lord  Lisburn,  I  think  —  this  is  my 
frieml  Mr  — confound  it,  what  a  he.ad 
I  have  for  names  1  ^ever  mind  ”  — 

“Dr.  Vaughan?”  said  Lord  Lis¬ 
burn.  “  By  .Jove,  Vau'j:han,  I  didn’t 
know  I’d  come  across  an  aetjuaintanee 
of  yours  ?  ” 

“Oh.  I  know  everybody.  Mr. 
Brandon,  let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
friend.  Dr.  Vaughan.  You  ought  to 
know  each  other.  And  now  what  ilo 
you  think  of  the  little  girl.” 

“  Well.”  said  the  critic,  “consider¬ 
ing  that  she  has  only  run  on  to  the 
stage  and  off  again  without  oi)ening 
her  mouth,  and  that  she  looked  Iright- 
ened  to  death  when  she  was  on  '  — 

“  Oh,  you  don’t  know  anything.  I 
don’t  know  anything  about  music,  but 
I  say  she’s  the  best  singer  in  London. 
I  know  it.  1  say,  Brandon,  who’s  that 
girl  in  the  box  dresseil  in  gray,  with 
I  yellow  hair,  the  one  looking  at  me  ?  ” 

“  Looking  at  you  ?  You  mean  that 
I  fair  girl  looking  hard  at  the  chan¬ 
delier  ?  I  thought  you  knew  every¬ 
body.” 

“  So  I  do  —  I  know  her  as  well  as  I 
know  you.  But  I  have  such  a  head 
for  names,  though  I’ve  flirted  with  her 
dozens  of  times.” 

“  You  know  Miss  Brandt  ?  ”  asked 
Harold  Vaughan. 

“  Hush  !  you’ll  disturb  the  stage  if 
you  s|)eak  so  loud.  Of  course  I  do  — 
Miss  Brand,  that’s  the  name.” 

“  That's  not  a  Miss  Penrose,  then  ?  ” 
asked  Lord  Lisbon. 

“  No,  Miss  Brand  of  cour.se.” 

“  You  know  my  friends  the  Penroses 
then  V  ” 

“Has  Miss  Brandt  been  long  in 
town  V  ”  asked  Harold  Vaughan,  dis¬ 
pleased  in  spite  of  himself  at  hearing 
a  stranger  boast  of  flirtation  with 
Claudia,  though  she  was  now  far  less 
to  him  than  the  North  Pole. 

“  No  —  yes,”  was  the  Janus-like  re¬ 
sponse  of  Mr.  Carol,  making  his  answer 
I  serve  for  both  or  either.  “  But  please 
i  don’t  talk  so  much  now,  the  music’s 
coming  to  an  end,  and  they’ll  hear 
you.” 

It  so  happened,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Brandon’s  doubts  on  the  subject,  that 
Claudia’s  eyes  had  re.ally  travelled 
straight  to  him  because  it  gave  her  a 
pretext  for  assuring  herself  whether 
that  was  really  Harold  Vaughan  in  the 
stalls.  But  aher  the  first  look  she  had 
merely  favored  the  author’s  imagina¬ 
tion  with  her  notice,  and  had  resolutely 
absorbed  herself  in  the  business  of  the 
stage.  Miss  Perrot  was  really  enjoy¬ 
ing  herself;  she  was  in  the  company 
of  a  lady  of  title,  and  ha<l  gone  to  a 
theatre  without  paying. 

What  was  the  poor  debutante  to  any 
of  all  these  people  or  they  to  her,  after 
all,  that  she  should  have  been  seized 
with  a  fit  of  nerves,  because  their  faces 
happened  to  be  turned  her  way  ?  She 
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had  not  even  an  intense  desire  to  suc¬ 
ceed  before  them,  and  as  to  criticism, 
I  doubt  if  she  hiid  ever  heard  of  such 
a  thing  —  I  am  sure  she  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  worth  Though  ner¬ 
vous,  therefore,  she  was  not  the  least 
shy,  because  she  had  no  estimate  of  her 
own  jtowers,  and  therefore  no  distrust 
of  them. 

The  first  act  over.  Lord  l..isbnrn  fol¬ 
lowed  his  self-constituted  Mentor  along 
the  narrow  passages  which  led  to  the 
inner  world.  Harold  Vaughan,  how- 
I  ever,  remained  in  his  seat  —  not  that 
he  might  t.ake  the  opportunity  of  study- 
!  ing  lyady  Penrose’s  Imx  more  at  leis- 
I  ure,  but  that  he  was  glad  for  a  few 
;  minutes  to  be  left  by  himself  to  realize 
j  his  altered  fortunes,  and  to  assure  him- 
■  self  that  his  sudden  resolution  to  ac- 
I  company  the  earl  arose  simply  from 
prudent  .scientific  ambition.  He  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  admit  even  to 
hitnself  that  the  pale-looking  girl  sit¬ 
ting  behind  him,  whocouhl  believe  lies 
of  him,  and  amuse  herself  with  frivo¬ 
lous  flirtation  while  he  had  been  eating 
his  heart  out  —  and  nothing  else  —  for 
her  sake,  ha<l  anything  to  do  with  any 
paths  in  lile  which  he  might  hence¬ 
forth  deliberately  choose.  It  was  in¬ 
consistent,  however,  in  him,  that  his 
true  reason  for  remaining  in  front  of 
the  scenes  was  that  he  might  feel  him¬ 
self  consistent :  that  the  ell'ect  of  her 
l)resence  might  not  seem  to  drive  him 
away.  So  that  her  presence  controlled 
his  action  after  all.  by  niaking  him  act 
so  as  to  prove  to  himself  that  he  was 
henceforth  uncontrolled  even  in  the 
smallest  things. 

“  AV’hy  didn’t  you  come  round  with 
us,  Vaughan  ?  ”  asked  Lord  Lisburn, 
suddenly  rousing  him  from  his  appar¬ 
ently  entire  absorption  in  the  play-bill. 
“  I’ve  been  talking  to  everybody  —  the 
prima  donna,  the  girl  in  panther-skins, 
and  all.  She  is  to  sing  something  in 
the  next  scene,  and  that  fellow  Carol 
has  made  me  promise  to  applaud  her. 
Between  ourselves,  though,  I  don’t 
think  she’s  Polish  any  more  than  you 
or  I,  I  was  once  taken  to  see  a  gypsy 
concert  near  St.  Petersburg  —  a  (jueer 
affair  it  was,  too  —  and  one  of  the  girls 
might  have  been  the  sister  of  this  one 
here.  I  didn’t  much  like  the  look  of 
things,  though —  I’ll  tell  you  all  about 
it  another  time.  I  expeet  they  take  me 
for  some  young  fool  who  has  got  enough 
oats  to  sow  to  be  worth  reaping  —  but 
I’ve  seen  rather  too  much  of  that  sort 
of  thing  to  be  caught  in  that  sort  of 
way.  We  have  something  else  to  do 
than  amuse  ourselves,  you  and  I.  By 
the  way,  who  the  deuce  is  this  fellow 
Carol,  as  you  know  him  ?  ” 

“  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  before.” 
“  Well,  anyhow  he  is  the  coolest 
hand  at  setting  up  intimate  friendships. 
I  never  set  eyes  on  him  till  this  morn¬ 
ing  —  and  somehow  I  feel  as  though 
1  couldn’t  tell  him  that  we  are  not  old 
school-fellows  without  insultiii"  him. 
I  have  a  floating  suspicion  that  1  shall 
find  I’ve  invited  him  to  breakfast  to¬ 
morrow  morning  without  knowing  it< 
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Well,  it’s  not  been  a  lost  day  —  I’ve  I 
seen  something;  of  acjueer  lot  of  people  I 

—  studied  a  little  bit  of  Imiiian  nature,  i 
To-uiorrow  I  shall  "o  to  the  British  | 
Museum,  and  read  up  all  the  books  on  | 
Natural  History  they’ve  ^ot  there.  | 
By  the  way.  I've  got  a  ])atient  for  you 

—  I  just  ran  up  into  Lady  Penrose’s 
bo.\  :  beard  the  interesting  news  that  j 
one  of  the  <a:irls  had  got  the  influenza  | 

—  so  1  pulTed  yon  up,  and  told  them 
by  all  means  to  eall  in  my  own  physi¬ 
cian.  My  lady  was  only  t(M>  delighted 

—  that  was  assault  number  two  in  ten 
minutes.  Von  see  what  it  is  to  be  ‘  the 
accident  of  an  accident,’  as  somebody 
once  called  us  hereditary  title-trailers 
ill  these  upstart  times.  If  it  hail  only 
been  an  account  of  Sinbad,  now  —  or 
if  I’d  already  fotmd  the  North  Pole  — 
but  there  goes  the  curtain.  I  suppose 
we  must  see  out  this  act,  as  I’ve  prom¬ 
ised,  and  then  I  vote  we  go.  I  mnst 
have  a  clear  he.ad  to-morrow,  and  this 
place  is  enotigh  to  stifle  one.” 

So  fattt  had  actually  forged  Lord 
Lisburn  into  a  link  between  Clattdia 
Brandt  and  Harold  Vaughan. 

Mademoiselle  Leczinska  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  him  :  and  of  course,  therefore, 
it  was  upon  her,  as  the  most  prominent, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  remote  ob¬ 
ject  before  him,  that  his  eyes  and  ears 
rested  while  his  mind  was  looking  lie- 
hind.  She  had  begun  the  imitatioti  | 
of  the  tenor  air  which  gave  her  the 
first  o[)portttnity  for  justifying  the  rt‘|)-  I 
utation  which  for  weeks  beforehand 
had  gathered  about  her  name.  The  | 
house  was  dismally  cold :  silent  with 
the  presage  of  careless  disa|)point- 
ment.  Abner  was  already  beginning 
to  slacken  his  reins  over  his  orchestra, 
with  a  feeling  that  his  “  Sylvia  ”  was  i 
doomed  :  Lucas’s  bow  felt  numbed  in  ' 
his  hand.  Worst  of  all  the  ]>relude  was  j 
spoiled  by  a  sl'.arji  sojir.ino  laugh  be-  I 
hind  the  scenes  —  instantly  rejiressed,  I 
but  plainly  audible.  The  debutante 
nerved  herself  to  look  at  the  pitiless, 
expressionless  mist  of  eyes  all  round 
her  with  an  imploring  look  wholly 
thrown  away.  “  lirava !  ”  cried  Carol : 
and  the  premature  applause,  which 
made  the  audience  start  and  titter, 
made  her  ready  to  sink  into  tears  of 
unintelligible  shame. 

Her  first  notes'  were  unheard  even 
by  herself:  on  the  next  she  faltered 
and  trembled.  The  tenor  took  pity 
on  her,  and  gave  her  the  key,  think¬ 
ing  that  her  memory  had  broken  down : 
blit  she  could  find  no  sympathy  in  his 
face,  rouged  and  plasterial  as  it  was 
for  the  sake  of  admiring  eyes  farther 
off  than  hers.  Jihc  could  only  hoKl 
on  mechanically ;  and  that,  only  be¬ 
cause  she  felt  the  compelling  influence 
of  the  cunning  eyes  of  her  master  that 
she  knew  were  regarding  her  from 
somewhere. 

Suddenly,  as  chance  would  have  it, 
she  looked  down  as  far  as  the  orchestra, 
and  encountered  a  gaze  fixed  upon  her 
with  mute  and  mournful  fellow-feel¬ 
ing.  Yes  —  she  was  not  only  mak¬ 
ing  an  ignominious  failure,  but  was 


betraying  the  thread-hung  hopes  of  | 
the  only  man  on  earth  who  had  ever 
spoken  a  kind  word  to  her  life  —  save  i 
the  one  iWio  had  just  crossed  her  path  | 
and  left  it  long  ago.  A  hiss  dropped  | 
down  from  somewhere  near  the  roof  I 
like  a  first  flake  of  frozen  snow.  1 

What  mad  impulse,  what  frenzy  of 
wild  energy  seized  her.  who  can  tell  ? 
That  discord  between  the  one  touch 
of  silent  sympathy  and  the  angry 
sound  seemed  at  one  burst  to  rive  ail 
the  chains  of  burning  ice  that  tortured 
her,  and  to  open  ■  her  heart  into  what  i 
was  half  an  ecstasy  of  gratitude  and  j 
half  of  fierce,  imperious  rebellion.  | 
She  could  bear  it  no  longer  :  she  must  ; 
assert  herself  once  for  all,  though,  as  i 
for  aught  she  knew  they  might,  all  tlte 
men  and  women  there  crushed  her  j 
atterwards  in  their  outraged  projiriety.  I 
Her  bo.som  heaved  with  its  agony  after  | 
relief;  she  eared  no  longer  for  filmy  i 
faces  or  fluttering  finis.  She  faced  i 
round,  stamped  suddenly  on  the  stage,  I 
and  with  one  jilunge  brought  up  all  the  j 
natural  strength  of  her  full,  deep  voice  ] 
I  from  the  caverns  in  which  bars  and  I 
keys  had  imprisoned  it  so  long. 

‘‘  If  I,  so  mean,  were  royal  queen 
Of  Kngluiul,  France,  or  Spain  ”  — 

Abner  hurled  down  his  hCitou  in 
astonished  rage,  .\aron  scareely  re¬ 
strained  himself  from  rushing  upon 
the  stage.  But  Lucas,  all  discipline 
swept  away,  eaught  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment  with  a  presence  of  mind 
that  bewildered  himself,  laid  hold  of 
the  aceompaniment  that  he  had  long 
ago  made  up  for  her  must  familiar 
song,  and  made  common  cause  with 
her  headlong  revolt.  The  heart  of 
the  young  musician  expanded  into 
triumph :  he  was  leading  the  whirl¬ 
wind  or  following  it.  The  strange, 
improvised  duet  was  the  true  outbreak 
of  Sylvia. 

And  the  house,  that  gave  the  over¬ 
whelmed  composer  of  “  Sylvia’s  Brace¬ 
let  ”  credit  for  what  dashed  into  all  its 
cars  like  a  storm  .against  all  rule  Y 
Words  out  of  place  —  an  air  out  of 
keeping  —  passion  incomprehensible 
and  out  of  bounds  ;  but  an  unexpected 
volume  of  voice  and  impassioned 
energy  that  was  in  no  sense  acting  — 
what  Itad  the  house  to  say  ? 

The  hymn  and  the  dance,  the  celes- 
'  tial  and  the  terrestrial,  the  spiritual 
i  and  the  material,  the  soul  and  the  feet 
I  — these  are  the  two  separate  and  dis- 
I  tinct  fountains  of  the  musie  of  art  and 
1  culture  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  all  we  ever 
'  hear.  For  the  most  complex  sym¬ 
phony  or  the  most  trivi.al  ballad  of 
I  Germany  or  Italy  is,  at  its  root,  either 
I  a  dance  or  a  psalm,  or  else  a  contrast 
or  deliberate  combination  of  the  two. 

I  The  march  to  battle  or  of  triumph,  the 
;  serenade  or  the  dirge  must  alwtiys 
express  itself  in  one  mode  or  the  other : 

!  music  is  as  much  fettered  by  rules  of 
I  language  as  s|)eech  itself.  But  there 
i  arc  anil  have  been  races  in  which  to 
I  worship  is  to  move  in  dance  before  the 
altar;  and  they,  therefore,  have  de¬ 


veloped  a  thiril  mode  of  mnsical  ex¬ 
pression,  in  which  the  dance  does  not 
contrast  with,  but  is,  the  hymn  :  the 
rhythmic  voice  of  every  emotion,  and 
the  instinctive,  uncultured  art  by 
which  the  body  translates,  after  its 
own  fashion,  the  language  of  the  soul. 
Such  music  is  not  sjiiritnal,  but  it  is 
s/iiriluel :  it  is  not  metrical,  but  rhyth¬ 
mic  :  not  national,  but  natural.  When 
it  is  heard,  as  it  often  is.  in  Austrian 
or  Russian  cufes  and  concert-rooms, 
people  sity  at  once.  “  That  is  gypsy 
music  ;  ”  and  if  they  .ire  at  all  learned 
in  such  matters,  add  that  it  has  filtered 
through  a  sieve  of  birds’  notes  from 
forgotten  temples,  wherein  the  nantch 
girl  was  priestess.  It  cannot  be  com¬ 
posed  :  it  can  only  be  written  in  ges¬ 
tures  and  sounds  not  to  be  recorded 
by  any  pen.  It  raises  the  ballet  into 
a  function :  and  there  is  no  grammar 
or  key  for  the  I'ootsteits  of  Esme¬ 
ralda. 

It  was  a  flood  of  this  subtle  aroma 
which  spread  itself  over  the  theatre 
from  the  whole  body,  and  not  from  the 
throat  alone,  of  ^Ille.  Leczinska,  as 
I  soon  as  her  soft,  deep  voice  felt  itself 
I  at  home  in  its  natural  and  habitual 
I  mode.  Her  costume  of  panther-skin 
I  was  in  itself  expressive,  not  of  the 
I  words  or  air,  bnt  of  the  tone  in  which 
I  she  half  recited  and  half  sang  them, 

I  giving  the  effect  of  an  invincible  prov- 
I  ocation  to  the  dance  declaimed  by 
an  iniprovimirice.  The  words  might 
have  been  picked  up  from  an  English 
wharf-side :  the  air  was  so  catching 
I  and  so  unrefined  that  it  might  have 
j  been  composed  for  the  barrel-organ. 
1  But  good,  bad,  or  inditlerent,  it  was 
i  all  one.  The  singer,  at  one  panther- 
I  like  bound,  had  leaped  into  fame. 

1  But  had  that  same  fortune  brought 
I  Harold  Vaughan  there  to  insult  him  ? 
j  Claudi.a  sitting  beside  him  —  a  foreign 
j  singing-woman  triumphantly  mocking 
I  him  with  Zelda’s  Whit  Monday  song 
;  in  his  presence  and  hers  Y  They  were 
I  the  very  tones  of  the  beggar-girl’s 
I  voice,  her  very  words,  no  longer  sug- 
I  gesting  unreal  recollections  of  impossi- 
j  ble  things,  but  recalling  that  fatal  mo- 
I  ment  which  began  in  passing  before  the 
I  tavern  at  Lessmouth,  and  ended  in  his 
I  setting  out  to  tliscover  the  North  Pole, 
i  It  need  not  be  said  that  he  did  not 
join  in  the  .applause,  though  the  earl 
and  Carol  did  warmly  ;  the  latter  em- 
•  phasizing  his  approval  by  throwing 
over  the  heads  of  the  orchestra  a  large 
boutjuet,  obtained  by  Aaron  on  credit 
from  Covent  Garden. 

That,  however,  was  the  signal  for 
other  less  prepared  bouquets.  When 
the  debutante  went  home  that  night 
with  a  reeling  brain  she  might  have 
rested  it  upon  a  whole  bed  of  flowers. 

Ix>rd  Lisburn  said  good  night  to 
Harold  Vaughan  at  the  entrance  to 
the  theatre.  “  The  manager  has  asked 
me  to  supjier,”  he  said.  “  It’s  a  bore, 
of  course,  considering  what  we’ve  got 
to  do  to-morrow,  but  one  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  seeing  this  sort  of  life 
when  one  can.  I  shall  take  care  of 


myself,  old  fellow  —  you’ll  breakfast 
with  me,  of  course  —  eight  o’clock 
sharp ;  and  then  we’ll  wash  off  all  this 
nonsense  and  go  hack  to  work  like 
men.  At  eight  sharj)  —  mind  !  ” 

Claudia  had  seen  Harold  Vaughan, 
but  she  had  also  seen  his  companions, 
and  admired  neither  of  them,  not  even 
Mr.  Carol.  Nor  was  she  at  all  impressed 
by  the  discovery  that  one  of  them  was 
a  |)eer  of  the  realm.  What  sort  of 
p»‘er  must  he  be  who  would  hang  about 
theatres  with  Harold  Vaughan  '/  She 
was  not  an  English  girl,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered  by  way  of  extenuation,  so  that 
the  word  earl  did  not  carry  its  full 
significance  to  her. 

“  Well,  you  have  heard  some  music 
now?”  asked  Miss  I’errot,  in  her 
sharp  way.  “  What  do  you  think  of 
it?  ” 

“  I  liked  the  soprano,  she  sang  the 
mnsic  la'antifully,  such  as  it  was,  and 
I  liked  the  tenor.” 

“  Hut,  Leczinska,  was  she  not  di¬ 
vine  ?  She  made  me  feel  as  though  a 
bucket  of  iced  water  had  been  thrown 
down  the  small  of  my  back.  Lady 
Penrose  was  delighted.” 

“  She  had  a  magnificent  voice.” 

“  Yes,  but  the  style  —  the  je  ne  .mis 
quoi  —  the  —  ah,  it’s  plain  she  has 
been  magnificently  trained  ;  give  me 
foreign  singers,  after  all.  Didn’t  you 
like  that  iiretty,  foreign  way  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  English?  ” 

“  I  can’t  say  I  noticed  it,  but  that’s 
pcrhajis  because  I’m  foreign  myself. 
For  the  rest  —  I  dare  say  I’ve  very 
bad  taiste  —  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
she  was  coarse  and  oulree  ;  she  made 
me  feel  so  uncomfortable  that  I  don’t 
care  if  1  never  hear  her  again.” 

“  Pray,  don’t  say  suc^h  things  yet ; 
why,  she  may  become  the  rage.  Lady 
Penrose  —  but  here’s  a  letter  for  vou, 
Claudia  —  lying  on  the  table  ;  from 
your  father,  I  supjiose.  Ah,  and  here’s 
the  card  for  the  dance  —  posted  before 
they  started,  I  dare  say.  Really,  they 
are  very  kind.  Who  knows  —  perhaps 
that  delightful  Lord  Lisburn  will  be 
there.” 

Claudia,  who  began  to  feel  one  of 
her  headaches,  opened  her  letter  and 
read  as  follows  :  — 

St.  Bavons,  Nov. — ,  18 — . 

“  Deauest  Claudia, — I  have  to 
prepare  vou  for  some  very  terrible 
news.  Some  complications  in  my 
Dutch  business,  which  I  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  to  you,  greatly  owing  to  that 
miserable  business  of  Luke  Goldrick, 
have  ended,  as  you  will  see  in  to-mor¬ 
row’s  papers,  in  my  having  to  stop  pay¬ 
ment.  This  means,  I  more  than  fear, 
that  I  shall  have  to  begin  the  world 
again,  for  unhappily  the  blow  is  of  a 
kind  to  be  irremediable.  Worst  of  all, 
you  will  probably  see  things  about 
me  which  1  am  too  proud  to  ask  you 
not  to  believe.  Many  a  man  in  my 
position  has  taken  himself  straight 
oflf  to  America.  This,  however,  I 
won’t  do.  I  have  still,  I  hope,  enough 
hundreds  left  that  I  can  call  my  own, 
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to  try  and  get  employment  if  there 
is  any  oi>en  to  me  at  my  age.  I  am 
(piite  well,  my  darling,  but  can  write 
no  i|iore  now.  Do  not  blame  me  too 
,  much  for  our  misfortunes.  I  have 
■  always  done  what  I  thought  for  the 
best ;  do  not  think  of  me  too  bitterly. 
I  though  I  have  ruined  you,  at  least  for 
i  a  time.  You  must  tell  Miss  Perrot 
\  this;  add  that  I  shall  be  at  her  hou.se 
!  to-morrow  atlernoon.  I  would  not 
I  have  written,  only  I  do  not  know  what 
\  vou  may  reail  in  the  morning  papers, 
j  Fray  God  we  may  recover  this  blow 
I  in  time.  Youit  Lovixe  Fathei!.” 

,  CIIAITEK  VII.  SICUT  EKAT  IX  I’UIX- 


I  Mus.  Goldrick  was  net  reckoning 
I  beyond  her  purse  when  she  promi  jed 
I  to  provide  her  very  exacting  husband 
with  a  thou.sand  ]>ounds  in  aid  of  his 
.speculations.  Hut  without  one  thing 
she  did  reckon,  and  that  was  her 
key. 

Such  an  accident  mav  at  first  sight 
seem  a  trifle  in  a  city  like  St.  Havons, 
where  locksmiths  may  be  counted  by 
dozens.  Hut  a  woman  who  chooses  to 
keep  a  hoard  of  gold  locked  up  in  a 
cellar  in  a  town  which  contains  bank.s, 
must  not,  in  the  matter  of  conduct,  be 
judged  by  the  rules  of  common  habit. 

!  which  is  called  common  sense  by  com- 
i  mon  people. 

I  Common  sense  is  indeed  so  far  from 
!  being  universal  that  many  jiersons, 

I  who  do  not  lack  a  fair  share  of  brains, 

I  act  systematically  as  though  common 
'  sense  were  synonymous  with  uncom¬ 
mon  nonsense.  Mrs.  Goldrick  was  one 
of  these.  Having  conveyed  Sipiire 
Maynard’s  first-born  out  of  the  way 
of  interfering  with  her  own  plans,  it 
never  occurred  to  her  mind  that  any 
other  p.air  of  hands  might  just  as  easily 
play  at  the  same  game.  There  was  a 
sort  of  chivalrous  if  savage  devotion 
about  her  own  piece  of  kidnapping. 
Therefore,  she  had  argued  uncon¬ 
sciously,  similar  acts  must  spring  from 
similar  motives,  and  had  thus  arrived  in 
a  semi-heroic  way  at  that  lofty  but  nar¬ 
row  platform  from  which  crime  com¬ 
mitted  from  mean  and  sordid  motives 
looks  incomprehensibly  small.  The 
girl  had  disappeared  from  sight,  it  was 
true,  as  suddenly  and  as  strangely 
as  the  boy  :  but  had  it  been  by  the 
hands  of  any  common  strolling  child- 
stealer,  Mrs.  Goldrick’s  energies  should 
surely  have  discovered  her  long  ago, 
and  if  by  any  other  hands,  evi  bom  ? 
That  her  husband  was  rascal,  thief, 
and  liar,  she  had  learned  to  her  cost, 
as  soon  as  marriage  had  unshod  his 
cloven  hoof  and  put  a  rough  edge 
to  his  oily  tongue.  Hut  she  was  far 
too  conscious  of  superior*  intellect  to 
think  it  possible  that  he  could  dare 
to  make  a  dupe  of  her,  and  she  believed 
that  by  making  it  his  interest  to  serve 
her  she  had  made  of  her  seeming  ty¬ 
rant  her  actual  slave.  She  knew  that 
it  would  pay  him  to  find  the  child,  and 
it  therefore  never  occurred  to  her  tliat 
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it  might  pay  him  better  only  to  look 
for  it,  ami  to  keep  the  object  of  his 
search  safe  from  alien  discovery  under 
his  own  eyes. 

Meanwhile  she  kept  Zelda’s  fortune 
I  safely  under  hers. 

I  To  her  it  represented  Zelda’s  self  — 

;  the  child  of  a  strange  race  who  had 
j  inherited  all  and  more  than  all  her 
I  mother’s  claim  to  love  and  protection, 
I  and  whom  she,  almost  with  her  own 
I  hand.s.  had  aiiled  to  bring  into  a  peril- 
i  ous  world.  Needs  anyliody  to  be  told 
how  the  possession  of  gold  may  become 
a  passion  ?  Cnscit  amor  nummi  —  the 
truism  is  trite  enough  to  provoke  a 
smile.  But  the  money  which  increases 
not,  ‘which  is  represented  by  well- 
handled  coins  of  which  every  stain 
and  scratch  is  familiar  —  that,  when 
the  mind  of  the  owner  is  unable  to 
distinguish  between  the  ideas  of  in¬ 
tangible  wealth  and  of  tangible  gold, 
becomes  the  object  of  a  half  personal 
passion.  No  true  miser  ever  invests  — 
he  hoards.  He  must  see  the  glitter, 
feel  the  weight,  hear  the  jingle.  And 
Mrs.  Goldrick  was  no  less  a  miser,  be¬ 
cause  she  hoarded  for  one  who  threw' 
the  sentiment  of  human  love  over 
her  apparently  dog-in-the-manger-like 
I  greed.  She  had  made  the  dragon’s 
I  vigilant  fidelity  her  religion,  but  it  is 
i  im{>ossible  to  be  sure  that  she  would 
have  parted  with  her  dear  guineas  and 
notes,  each  one  of  which  she  knew  by 
i  heart,  to  Zelda  herself  without  a  pan^. 

[  So  she  lived,  starved,  and  made  herself 
I  wretched  by  now  and  then  skimming 
I  the  cream  from  her  slowly  lessening 
hoard  to  pay  her  husband  his  taxes : 

I  and  the  locksmith  had  never  been 
born  whom  she  would  have  let  down 
her  cellar  stairs.  She  would,  however, 
probably  have  died  of  starvation  had 
it  not  been  for  Luke,  who  was  more 
generous  towards  his  penniless  old 
mother,  as  he  believed  her  to  be,  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  so  in¬ 
attentive  a  son  :  and  it  was  not  quite 
to  the  benefit  of  her  bodily  health 
that  he  had  now  stayed  away  so  long. 
The  missing  cashier  had  earned  in 
St.  Havons  the  reputation  of  being  a 
spendthrift,  and  it  is  not  spendthrifts 
who,  as  a  class,  wilfully  leave  their 
mothers  to  starve.  He  was  also  the 
son  of  a  professional  rogue  and  of  an 
unprofessional  swindler,  so  it  was  natu- 
{  ral  that  he  should  Rave  cunningenough 
to  know  that  to  have  a  mother  on  the 
parish  would  not  aid  him  to  rise  in  the 
world. 

It  was  in  truth  a  long  time  now 
since  she  had  set  eyes  on  this  son  of 
hers.  But  she  never  missed  him 
much,  and  his  absence  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  long  time  during 
which  she  had  not  set  eyes  ujion  her 
guineas.  Morning,  noon,  and  night 
she  spent  in  the  flooded  cellar  of  her 
naked  dwelling  groping  for  her  key. 
She  saw  visions  of  it  by  night  and 
dreamed  of  it  by  day.  She  worked 
bare-footed  and  bare-kneed  among  all 
the  mud  and  slime,  feeling  over  every 
inch  of  brick  with  her  finu;er8  and 
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dred<j;in^  with  a  broken  fire-shovel  both  at  high  ami  low 
tide.  When  wearie<l  out,  she  renewed  her  enorjies  by 
lifting  up  the  green  baize  cover  and  feeling  round  the  lid 
of  the  chest,  that  was  far  too  strongly  closed  for  any  but 
the  hand  of  a  practiced -burglar  to  force  oi)en.  Once  she 
had  a  thought  of  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  some  banker 
or  man  of  business.  That  was  a  gleam  of  common-sense  : 
and  so  she  dismissed  it  from  her  .as  if  it  had  been  a  temp¬ 
tation  of  the  evil  one.  She  had,  beside.s,  all  the  su|)ersti- 
tion  of  a  woman  and  an  Oriental  about  putting  herself  in 
the  remotest  conni“ction  with  forms  of  law,  which  she,  in 
accordance  with  her  sex,  race,  and  ignorance,  regarded 
as  a  capricious  and  tyrannical  engine  of  extortion  and 
impiisition  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  mtike  and  enforce 
them.  Besides,  she  felt,  with  bett^'r  reason,  that  .she  would 
thus  be  delivering  her  trust  indirectly  into  the  hands  of 
one  who,  being  craftier  than  she,  would  be  able,  perhaps, 
to  make  the  law  deliver  to  him  what  she  could  defend 
from  his  crooketl  eyes.  Lawyers,  bankers,  and  locksmiths, 
light,  common-sense,  and  air,  were  all  alike  .agents  and 
instruments  of  Aaron  to  her,  and  she  accordingly  feared 
them  all. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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I  AM  not  less  a  devil-worshipper  than  the  rest  of  my 
species  ;  but  I  hate  muscul.ar  depravity  as  I  .admire  intel¬ 
lectual  rascality.  Dick  Turpin  I  have  always  despised. 

A  man  who  could  only  escape  for  a  time,  and  at  the  cost  of  i 
a  noble  *“  black  Bess,”  was  not  worthy  the  name  of  thief.  I 
Were  I  Lord  Chamberlain,  1  should  be  very  hard  upon  the  j 
Jack  Sheppard  drama.  To  exalt  the  brainless  dare-devil  | 
villain  aliove  the  calculating  systematic  scoundrel  is  an  in¬ 
sult  to  our  progress  and  enlightenment.  A  man  who  does 
all  and  more  than  a  Dick  Turpin  could  do,  gets  a  flattering  ] 
postscript  put  beneath  his  name  on  his  tombstone,  and 
leaves  a  good  round  sum  to  his  rejoicing  friends,  is  a  rascal 
that  obtains  my  profound  respect.  There  is  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  objects  of  my  aversion  and  respect  that 
exists  between  a  great  blundering  donkey  that  breaks  into 
my  garden,  tramples  down  my  geraniums,  and  escapes  by 
his  heels  or  calmly  takes  a  cudgelling  for  bis  misdemeanor, 
and  a  subtle  fox,  whose  crime  is  only  known  by  the  scattered 
feathers  of  one  other  martyred  goose. 

The  most  admirable  devil  of  my  acquaintance  is  a  Pic¬ 
ture  of  Health.  When  I  first  knew  him,  he  lived  in  an 
alley  adjacent  to  our  house,  and  within  pea-shot  of  our 
upper  window.  This  window  was  the  coolest  and  airest 
place  one  could  find  in  the  summer  time,  and  the  fact  rel-  | 
ative  to  distance  was  impressed  upon  me  with  wearying 
tautology.  As  soon  as  I  had  perched  myself  on  the  sill  ' 
with  a  book,  that  interesting  boy  would  appear  at  his  win-  . 
dow  with  a  tin  tube  in  his  mouth,  looking  like  a  monumen-  ' 
tal  cherub  with  a  fractured  trump.  The  Picture  of  Health 
was  the  son  of  a  weazened,  care-worn  little  laundress  —  a  | 
restless,  eager,  anxious  little  woman,  with  a  strenuous  ex-  | 
pression  in  every  line  and  action  of  her  body.  He  was  as  : 
unlike  her  as  a  fine,  full-blown  cabbage-rose  is  to  the  brier  j 
it  grows  uiwn.  My  mother  was  the  first  to  call  him  “  the 
Picture  of  Health,”  which  she, did  in  an  envious  tone,  as  she 
looked  from  his  ruddy  chubbiness  to  my  sallow  flabbiness. 
We  were  about  of  an  age  when  we  first  became  acquainted, 
and  that  age  was  six  —  a  period  of  life  when  we  least  re¬ 
gard  social  distinctions. 

“  What  er  you  got  in  your  pocket  ?  ”  were  the  first  words 
he  spoke  to  me. 

“  I’ve  got  a  fourpenny-bit  in  my  pocket  that  my  gran’- 
ma’s  given  me,”  I  replied  with  some  pride. 

“  I  don’t  believe  you’ve  got  a  fourpenny-bit  in  your  pocket 
that  your  gran’ma’s  given  you,”  he  remarked. 

I  pulled  the  silver  out  and  displayed  it ;  he  hastily  took  i 
it  from  my  hand  and  transferred  it  to  his  pocket.  Instead 
of  returning  it,  as  I  desired,  he  proceedea  to  corrupt  my 
innocent  mind. 


“  Mv  mother’s  got  a  great  copper  that  she  biles  close  in,” 
he  said,  ”  and  it’s  full  er  bilin'  water.  Do  you  know  the 
sweep?”  I  did  know  the  sweep,  and  dreaded  him  with 
a  paralyzing  fear.  I  faltered  an  assent,  and'  he  continued, 
“That  sweep  is  my  friend”  (1  found  afterwards  that  this 
was  fiction),  “  and  if  you  don’t  tell  your  gran’ma  you  gave 
me  the  fourpenny-bit.  I’ll  miike  the  sweep  put  you  in  my 
mother’s  bilin’  copper.”  I  avoided  the  Picture  of  Health 
after  that ;  but  it  happened  that  when  I  again  saw  him,  it 
was  to  be  once  more  a  sufferer  by  his  delinquency.  By 
going  out  of  my  way  down  a  by-street  in  returning  from 
school  I  could  refresh  myself,  after  the  fatigues  of  study, 
by  looking  at  the  cakes  in  a  confectioner’s  window.  My 
eyes  were  the  only  organs  that  indulged  in  these  luxuries; 
for  I  was  bilious,  and  my  father  forbade  them  me,  and  I 
was  so  ugly  a  child  that  my  aunts  and  uncles  had  for  me 
no  bowels  of  compassion.  But  1  used  to  s{)end  delightfully 
sail  half-hours  in  looking  at  the  delicacies,  and  seeing  them 
disappear  down  the  throats  of  little  boys  not  bilious  nor 
ugly.  Just  thus  in  later  days,  rejected  as  a  partner,  I  have 
stood  in  happy  agony  watching  my  divinity  smiling  and 
whirling  in  another’s  arms. 

This  day  business  was  dull  at  the  confectioner’s.  No- 
boily  was  sitting  on  the  tall  cane  chair,  and  the  confection¬ 
er’s  young  lady  was  not  scooping  the  patties  out  of  their 
pans.  I  noticed  that  fat  new  buns  bad  replaced  the  buns 
of  yesterday,  and  observed  that  the  ginger-cake,  with  the 
piece  out  of  the  side,  had  not  gone  off ;  and  then  I  became 
conscious  that  somebody  else  was  observing  the  shop’s  con¬ 
tents.  I  could  not  mistake  that  ruddy,  chubby  Rttle  face. 
It  was  the  Picture  of  Health.  His  little  twinkling  eyes 
were  working  restlessly,  and  in  their  pink  fat  beds  appeared 
to  me  like  the  shining  earwig  that  one  finds  in  a  ripe  apple. 
He  looked  all  over  the  shop,  up  and  down  the  street,  at  me, 
across  the  roitd,  and  at  a  tin  of  pies  on  a  chair  half  a  yard 
from  the  door,  all  in  a  moment ;  and  this  he  continued  to 
do  for  some  minutes,  but  always  his  surveys  terminated  at 
that  tin  of  pies.  At  last  he  put  his  left  hand  on  the  door¬ 
post,  advanced  one  foot  on  the  threshold,  and  bent  forward  ; 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  moved  nervously,  and  his  lips 
began  to  twitch  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Suddenly, 
with  a  movement  swill  and  noiseless,  his  hand  slashed  at 
the  pies,  and  he  was  gone.  But  the  baker’s  man,  who  evi¬ 
dently  had  been  on  the  watch,  the  next  instant  had  sprung 
across  the  shop,  and  darted  round  the  coi  ner.  The  delin- 
(luent  was  presently  brought  back  by  the  collar,  howling 
dismally.  Meanwhile  the  baker’s  young  lady  had  appeared, 
seized  me  by  my  hair,  and  conveyed  me  into  the  little 
parlor  at  the  back  of  the  shop.  It  was  very  small,  very 
hot,  but  scented  with  such  a  refreshing  and  exquisite  odor  of 
caraway-seeds,  that  for  one  ecstatic  moment  I  forgot  every¬ 
thing  but  that.  The  baker’s  young  lady,  whom  previously 
I  had  conceived  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  figure 
of  Justice  set  over  the  shopfront  of  Mr.  Bugall  the  scale- 
maker,  was  for  sending  home  the  Picture  of  Health  with  a 
tart  on  his  promising  to  repent,  and  taking  me  to  Bridewell 
for  a  contaminator  of  youthful  virtue ;  but  the  baker’s  man, 
whose  sense  of  justice  was  not  so  biased  by  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  rosy  cheeks  and  infant  tears,  boxed  the  Picture’s 
small  ears  for  some  minutes  before  giving  him  his  liberty. 
His  punishment  was  severe  ;  but  shortly  after  I  envied  him 
bis  speedy  expiation.  Turning  to  me,  the  baker’s  man 
ordered  me  to  empty  my  pockets ;  I  eagerly  and  hastily 
obeyed,  delighted  to  prove  my  innocence  to  him  and  the 
crowd  who  surrounded  the  shop-door.  “  Ah,”  said  he 
“  it’s  just  as  I  thought,  he  hasn’t  got  a  hapn’y,  and  yet  he’s 
been  prowling  outside  the  window  this  half-hour.  Why, 
you’re  always  outside ;  I’ve  watched  you  over  and  over 
again.  What  do  you  come  mouebing  outside  for,  hey  ?  ” 
I  answered  him  truthfully,  that  I  came  to  look  at  the  tarts 
—  that’s  all.  Every  one  laughed  but  me  —  I  began  to  cry. 
But  1  couldn’t  weep  prettily,  as  the  Picture  of  Health 
could ;  I  always  made  my  face  ten  times  uglier  by  the  per¬ 
formance.  Those  two  wicked  assistants  cross-questioned 
me  for  an  interminable  period,  and  my  answers  seemed  to 
convince  the  crowd  of  my  guilt.  For  I  pertinaciously  re¬ 
fused  to  tell  my  name,  fearing  that  my  father’s  knowledge 
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of  my  ignominy  would  bring  his  gray  hairs  witli  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  At  last  they  let  me  go  with  a  j)iini>hment  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  my  youthful  actjuaintance,  but  supplemetited 
by  some  vicious  slaps  from  the  confectioner’s  youtig  lady. 
In  a  thoughtful  moment  that  evening  1  dctecUid  a  moral 
as  well  as  physical  likeness  between  her  and  Mr.  Bugall’s 
figure  of  Justice ;  I  saw  the  symbol  of  prejudice  in  the 
handkerchief  over  the  eyes  of  Ju.stice,  which  preventeii  her 
seeing  what  she  was  at>out  with  her  scales. 

The  Picture  of  Health  1  often  saw  after  this.  Ilis 
brazenness  astounded  me.  There  was  in  bis  face  and 
ways  no  sign  of  remorse  or  contrition  for  his  past  wicked¬ 
ness.  1  wondered  whether  he  was  light  in  his  head.  He 
too  saw  me,  but  he  did  not  cultivate  my  acquaintance. 
Probably  I  did  not  look  very  pleasant  or  companionable ; 
anyway,  he  confined  himself  to  shooting  peas  at  me.  My 
mother  had  occasion  to  change  her  laundress,  and  employed 
the  little  woman  in  the  alley  to  wash  the  linen.  Then  1 
got  a  further  insight  of  the  character  of  her  son.  When 
his  name  Was  mentioned,  the  little  woman  constantly  said 
that  he  was  a  good  boy  —  a  very  good  boy  ;  and  from  her 
manner  in  saying  this  I  began  to  think  that  perhaps  he 
had  inherited  his  habit  of  lying  from  her — just  as  my 
yellowness  was  a  disagreeable  exaggeration  of  my  father’s 
pallor.  The  little  woman  was  a  widow,  and  her  dear 
Billy  (the  Picture  of  Health)  was  the  only  living  soul  she 
had  to  care  for  (she  said,  “  who  cares  for  me ;  ”  but  I  make 
the  inversion  as  In-ing  rather  more  truthful).  She  dressed 
so  poorly,  and  lived  so  frugally,  that  we  once  wondered 
what  she, could  do  with  all  her  money,  for  she  worked 
from  early  morning  until  late  night.  She  certainly  was 
indulgent  to  her  Billy,  for  that  youth  was  seldom  seen 
without  a  seasonable  delicacy  in  his  hand  and  mouth.  And 
she  was  careless,  frequently  having  to  replace  some  article 
she  said  she  hail  scorched  or  lost.  Billy  grew  apace,  and 
still  remained  the  picture  of  health.  Ilis  cheeks  were 
rounil  and  rosy,  and  his  jacket  and  other  garments  admi¬ 
rably  filled.  How  he  ever  learnt  to  read  and  write,  I  don’t 
know;  but  certainly  he  did  not  at  school.  His  mother 
said  she  could  not  spare  him.  This  weakne.ss  greatly 
exasperated  my  mother,  who,  I  believe,  would  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  a  woman  so  culpably  weak  had  it  not 
been  for  the  pitiful  anxiety  that  expressed  itself  in  the 
many  lines  about  the  poor  little  woman’s  face.  One  day 
she  came  to  our  house,  looking  paler  than  usual,  and  asked 
if  a  little  place  could  be  found  for  her  Billy  —  a  little 
place  where  he  would  be  treated  kindly,  and  —  My 
mother  would  listen  to  no  more,  and  accused  the  little 
woman  of  pursuing  a  course  with  reference  to  her  son  that 
must  inevitably  make  him  selfish  and  bad,  and  relieved 
herself  of  certain  opinions  she  had  long  pent  up.  At  first 
the  little  laundress  answered  only  with  tears,  but  there 
followed  a  confession  that  forever  altered  my  mother’s 
opinion  of  her.  She  admitted  that  her  Billy  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  things,  that  she  was  his  slave,  and  that  she 
could  no  longer  endure  her  thraldom.  He  procured  from 
her  everything  he  wanted  by  threatening  to  steal  it  pub¬ 
licly.  She  could  hide  nothing  from  him.  If  there  was 
nothing  else,  he  stole  the  linen,  and  in  some  mysterious 
way  disposed  of  it.  To  get  a  “  little  place  ”  for  an  assist¬ 
ant  of  this  kind  was  no  easy  matter :  to  recommend  him 
for  a  trustworthy  servant  would  be  as  disastrously  kind  as 
supplying  gunpowder  for  a  useful  fuel.  The  poor  mother 
herself  was  too  honest  to  recommend  him.  However,  the 
difficulty  was  removed  by  the  Picture  of  Health  finding 
a  little  place  for  himself.  Our  laundress  now  apjieared 
radiant,  her  cheeks  began  to  plump,  and  the  lines  in  them 
and  her  forehead  became  less  definite :  she  was  cheerful, 
delighted,  and  happy.  Her  Billy  was  quite  another  boy  ; 
he  came  home  at  night  and  started  to  business  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  like  a  man,  and  he  was  a  dear  good  fellow,  and  she 
felt  that  Heaven  had  answered  her  widow’s  prayer.  The 
next  thing  that  happened  was  this  —  the  Picture  of  Health 
found  for  himself  another  situation.  This  time  it  was  in 
the  dock  of  a  police  court,  and  he  received  such  a  char¬ 
acter  from  his  late  master,  that  the  worthy  magistrate 
before  whom  he  stood  was  induced  to  ofier  him  a  tem- 
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I  porary  “  little  place  ”  at  Pentonville,  with  constant  employ- 
I  ment  and  ever>  thing  found  him.  But  in  consideration  of 
I  his  mother,  who  stood  trembling  and  red-eyed  near  her 
'  son,  and  in  consideration  of  his  looking  the  picture  of 
health,  his  acceptance  of  the  little  jilace  ”  was  not  insisted 
I  upon.  So  the  next  day  found  bitn  cheerfully  shooting  peas 
at  me  ;  so  did  1.  The  little  laundress  bent  over  her  wash- 
tub  day  alter  day,  and  the  brief  sunshine  went  forever  out 
of  her  eyes,  and  her  back  seemed  as  if  it  only  once  again 
would  unbend.  Yet  she  never  spoke  an  ill  word  of  her 
sorrow,  never  spoke  of  him  but  in  kindness,  with  motherly 
;  e.xcuses.  Sometimes  she  took  his  sins  upon  her  own  poor 
I  head  —  God  knows  the  sins  she  had  committed  she  had 
1  expiated  with  bitterest  suffering  and  cruellest  self-punish- 
I  ment  —  always  she  expressed  hope  that  he  would  yet  be- 
!  come  a  good  man.  I  believe  it  was  this  hope  that  kept 
her  from  madness.  To  her  eye  alone  was  there  anything 
\  in  her  Billy’s  behavior  to  encourage  hopefulness.  I  used 
I  to  think  that  somehow  the  wrong  body  must  have  been 
given  to  his  soul,  and  that  if  he  had  been  a  pig  his  mother’s 
hopes  would  have  been  realized,  and  she  would  have  had 
her  care  compensated  by  seeing  a  first-class  medal  awarded 
I  to  her  son  at  some  agricultural  show  for  his  fatness,  fair- 
I  ness,  and  general  inutility.  He  ate  always,  and  grew  and 
grew.  When  both  hands  were  not  required  in  feeding, 

I  one  warmed  itself  in  his  trousers-pocket.  At  last  his 
I  mother  fell  ill.  Health  is  a  capricious  lover,  that  attends 
most  those  who  seek  his  attendance  least ;  fond  of  bright 
I  looks,  straight  limbs,  and  glowing  cheeks,  he  refused  to 
j  have  anything  to  do  with  this  little  woman,  so  old  and 
I  withered  and  shrunk  and  bent  had  she  become  with  her 
I  thirty  jears  of  existence  in  this  flowery  world.  When  she 
I  was  no  more  to  be  seen  arching  over  her  work  at  that  back 
I  window,  I  wondered  how  it  would  go  with  her  son ;  but 
when  in  the  evening  I  met  him,  and  noted  he  had  both 
hands  in  his  pockets,  I  wondered  no  more.  The  next  day 
he  was  placed  again  before  the  magistrates  ;  for  his  very 
■  first  serious  attempt  at  getting  a  living  at  the  exjiense  of 
'  an  actual  stranger  was  attended  with  ill  success.  His 
appearance  again  saved  him  ffoiii  the  ignominy  of  correc- 
j  tion ;  he  was  humanely  sent  away  for  reformation.  The 
parochial  authorities  removed  the  little  laundress  to  the 
I  hospital,  and  there  she  lay  stricken  and  speechless,  until 
I  kinder  death  removed  her  to  another,  where  broken  hearts 
j  are  healed. 

I  I  believe  that  the  Picture  of  Health  was  really  reformed 
in  the  institution  to  which  he  was  sent,  and  that  he  turned 
!  over  a  new  leaf  altogether.  He  was  of  an  age  to  learn  and 
I  to  profit  by  experience ;  and  the  thing  he  learnt  was  this  r 
;  his  legs  could  no  longer  be  trusted  ;  that  last  affair  with  the 
I  preservers  of  public  property  had  shown  them  to  be  his 
1  superiors  at  running.  He  was  too  fat  for  muscular  deprav- 
,  ity.  To  get  on  in  the  world  at  all  he  must  pursue  a  course 
I  less  impeded  by  unpleasant  obstacles  than  that  which  had 
I  terminated  in  a  diet  of  a  plain  character,  and  limited  in 
I  quantity.  His  mother,  too,  had  played  him  false ;  on  such 
I  reeds  he  now  must  no  longer  lean  his  heavy  weight  —  his 
own  happiness  and  comfort  forbade  it.  So  he  reformed 
I  himself.  The  flowers  of  repentence  he  doubtless  sufl’ered 
;  not  to  bloom  unseen,  and  the  sweet  odor  thereof  very 
,  likely  he  wafted  into  the  nostrils  of  the  appreciative. 

,  Otherwise  I  know  not  how  he  could  have  risen  to  the  emi- 
i  nence  at  which,  when  we  met  again,  some  three  or  four 
I  years  later,  I  gazed  up  at  him.  About  this  time  I  was  seek¬ 
ing  daily  bread  in  return  for  my  valuable  services.  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  situation  in  a  Manchester  house  of 
business  as  foreign  correspondent.  I  was  to  share  the  du¬ 
ties  with  another  clerk ;  that  clerk  I  discovered  was  my 
quondam  accjuaintance,  the  Picture  of  Health.  I  knew 
him  directly,  and  he  knew  me ;  but  we  were  both 
wise,  and  kept  our  little  knowledge  to  ourselves  —  the 
very  best  thing  we  could  do  with  the  dangerous  commodity. 
He  was  unaltered  except  in  height  (he  was  taller  than  I 
am)  ;  but  his  eyes  seemed  more  than  ever  restless  and  like 
earwigs.  I  fbuud  him  still  a  robber ;  but  he  rubbed  le¬ 
gally.  He  took  nothing  that  could  be  found  in  his  [)ocket8. 
He  robbed  me.  I  say  it  rather  in  sorrow  than  in  boast ;  I 
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am  a  mu(le!it  man,  and  careless  about  trilles.  In  a  subtle 
way  he  contrived  to  ap[)ro|)riate  all  the  praise  attending 
our  joint  ellbrts,  and  to  transter  to  my  shoulders  all  the 
blame.  I  hadn’t  the  impudence  to  show  that  some  of  the 
praise  was  mine,  nor  the  energy  to  show  that  at  least  some 
of  the  blame  was  his  :  so  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  went  up 
a  step  in  the  firm,  and  I  went  out  of  it  altogether  and 
opened  a  career  in  London.  Now,  I  thought,  and  indeed 
hoped,  our  connection  would  cease  ;  but  we  were  linked  by 
Fate,  and  three  years  after  we  again  ctime  in  contact.  My 
residence  was  in  a  small  suburban  village.  F.very  face  was 
familiar,  and  lew  incidents  occurred  unknown  to  me  or 
to  any  other  of  our  little  community.  \Ve  had  a  village 
belle  and  coipiette,  and  not  a  heart  amongst  us  had  escaped 
her  witcheries  and  cruelty.  She  jilted  us  all  round  one 
alter  another ;  some  of' us  went  up  and  were  vanquished 
again  and  again.  One  whom  every  one  knew  as  Mr. 
Brookes’s  .Foe  was  thought  to  be  the  belle’s  favorite  ;  cer¬ 
tainly  he  had  been  plucked  more  often  than  any  of  us.  lie 
took  his  abasement  with  the  et^uanimity  that  accompanies 
familiarity  with  misfortune,  and  a  dogged  resolution  to  try 
again.  Such  men  generally  take  their  degrees  at  last. 
Whenever  our  beauty  had  no  one  else  to  jtersecute,  she 
lured  Mr.  Brookes’s  Joe  to  her  feet ;  and  there  compla¬ 
cently  he  grovelled.  His  varying  fortunes  were  e.xpressed 
by  liis  whistle;  for  though  Joe  could  not  be  considered  a 
musical  genius  (he  could  whistle  but  one  tune,  and  that 
‘‘Pop  goes  the  weasel ”),  he  put  such  expression  into  his 
tune  that  his  siflilation  was  more  conclusive  than  words. 
He  had  been  whistling  so  long  in  a  major  key  that  I 
thought  he  never  again  would  whistle  in  the  minor,  ami  I 
presaged  happy  things  for  Mr.  Brookes’s  Joe  ;  but  one 
morning,  as  I  was  running  to  the  train,  1  met  him  with  his 
basket  on  his  arm  (Mr.  Brookes  was  a  grocer),  and  he  was 
whistling  his  only  air  very  Hat,  in  hymn-like  time,  with 
melancholy  turns.  It  was  the  most  funereal  whistling  I 
ever  heard,  and  doleful  to  a  degree.  I  knew  what  had 
happened,  and  was  only  curious  to  know  who  occu[iied  the 
shoes  he  lately  had  been  whistling  in.  That  evening  iny 
curiosity  was  gratified,  but  not  I.  in  new  ribbons,  anti 
with  her  very  sauciest  smirk,  the  belle  passetl  me  leaning 
langui.'hingly  on  an  arm  o!  speckless'cloth,  and  looking  be- 
witehiugly  into  her  lover’s  little  eyes.  Again  I  recognized 
the  litiuid  depths  at  the  bottom  of  those  wells  of  fat.  It  was 
the  Picture  of  Health.  Both  saw  me,  and  both  would 
hat  e  jiassed  me  ;  but  I  chose  ■  that  they  should  not.  I 
8tep|)ed  in  their  way  and  greeted  them  as  old  friends, 
passed  a  remark  upon  the  weather,  and  make  my  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  promise  to  ctdl  upon  me  belbre  cattdiiug  the 
last  train  to  the  city.  The  train  leaves  at  10.10:  at  10.5 
he  had  not  fulfilled  his  vow;  so  I  put  on  my  hat,  ran  down 
to  the  station,  and  just  as  the  train  was  moving  on.  jumped 
into  the  same  carriage  with  the  Picture.  We  had  a  little 
talk  and  arrangement  belbre  I  left  him  to  walk  home,  in 
conse(iuence  of  which  we  met  the  following  evening  at  the 
house  where  dwelt  the  parents  of  our  cotjuette.  There  my 
old  friend  made  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  intentions, 
which  Were  of  the  most  honorable  character,  and  beggetl 
the  hand  of  our  cotjuette.  He  was  rich  —  had  become 
partner  in  the  firm  I  had  left.  I  knew  he  had  robbed  his 
way  up  to  that  position  ;  but  that  was  no  business  of  mine. 
I  felt  1  had  <lone  my  duty  when  I  left  him  that  evening, 
with  the  nearest  ap|)roach  to  a  scowl  on  his  amiable  fea¬ 
tures  that  I  had  ever  s^jen  there. 

In  the  course  of  time  there  were  three  disappearances  in 
our  village.  First  the  Picture  of  Health  vanished  ;  then, 
Mr.  Brookes’s  Joe’s  whistle  permanently  ceased  to  make 
itself  heard ;  and  finally,  our  beauty  left  our  village  in 
shame  and  grief.  The  firm  to  which  I  have  alluded  had 
dissolved,  and  the  partner  we  wanted  was  abroad.  We 
were  not  riidi  enough  to  buy  justice.  So  tlie  Picture  of 
Health  and  his  promises  were  but  a  memory  cursed  by  all 
save  her  who  ha<l  sufl'ered  by  them.  If  1  had  the  knack 
of  writing  sentiment,  I  might  make  a  long  article  out  of 
her  woman’s  grief  and  forgiveness  and  unreasonable  love. 
(If  the  latter  there  was  a  faint  counterpart  in  Mr.  Brookes’s 
Joe,  who  would  have  made  her  a  wife,  and  have  become  a 


I  father  to  her  child.  But  she  was  as  constant  and  serious 
!  now  as  she  had  been  fickle  and  frivolous  before.  Perhaps 
\  sbe  refused  to  link  Joe’s  fate  with  hers  from  a  feeling  of 
rectitude,  jtossibly  from  a  lingering  hope  that  the  false  one 
j  would  yet  come  to  redeem  himself.  Any  way  Joe  carried 
1  about  bis  basket  of  groceries  in  silence. 

Last  week,  as  1  was  passing  St. - ’s  Church,  a  bridal 

I  company  were  stepping  from  their  carriages.  The  bride- 
i  groom  had  come  up  only  a  minute  before  the  bride,  so  I 
!  had  the  felicity  of  seeing  both  the  happy  young  people. 

I  Once  more  the  Picture  of  Health  was  before  me.  Had  I 
:  been  less  lethargic  and  opjiosed  to  *•  scenes,”  I  should  have 
I  walked  up  the  aisle  in  a  melo-dramatic  style,  and  there  and 
I  then  have  forbidden  that  marriage,  thereby  making  myself 
I  appear  a  hero  to  some  and  a  fool  to  others ;  as  it  was,  I 
I  merely  asked  a  coachman  to  come  ami  drink  at  my  expense 
;  and  tell  me  who  these  happy  young  people  were,  and 
!  where  they  were  going  this  tine  spring  morning.  The 
coachman  was  communicative,  and  told  me  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  was  awful  rich  with  speculating  or  something,  and 
that  the  lady  too  was  awful  rich,  though  a  bit  plain  to  look 
at,  and  that  they  were  going  to  have  breakfast  at  No.  1  So- 
and-so  Sijuare.  It  seemeil  very  hard  rhat  so  ohl  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  should  not  have  bidden  me  to  his  marriage- 
feast,  in  which  he  must  have  known  I  should  feel  deejily 
interested  I  felt  it  must  be  his  memory  that  failed  him 
rather  than  his  allection ;  therefore,  to  relieve  his  mind 
’  from  the  affliction  the  knowledge  of  his  neglect  might  after¬ 
wards  occasion,  I  determined  to  attend  his  breakfast  un- 
,  askeil  and  be  an  uninvited  guest.  I  thanked  the  coach- 
\  man  and  bade  him  farewell,  and  (juickly  made  my  way  to 
So-and-so  Sipiare.  1  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  admit- 
'  tance,  and  when  we  all  went  in  to  breakfast  the  confection- 
I  er’s  man  (how  he  reminded  'me  of  old  times  !)  slipped  me 
I  into  a  seat  between  two  ladies,  as  if  the  airangement  had 
'  been  made  beforehand.  Being,  as  1  have  said,  a  modest 
:  mail,  I  was  so  overpowered  by  a  sense  of  my  own  temerity 
that  for  some  time  I  knew  nothing  —  a  feeling  1  imagine 
an  unblooded  soldier  must  experience  when  for  the  first 
I  time  he  sees  nothing  between  himself  and  flu-  enemy  ;  and 
I  with  just  the  courage  that  comes  to  him  in  that  jiosition 
j  was  I  presently  nerved.  I  opened  a  brisk  conversation 
I  with  the  ladies  on  either  hand,  and  swallowed  whatever 
I  food  was  .set  before  me,  perfectly  regardless  of  the  fearful 
I  consequences.  -Viter  a  time  I  lifted  my  eyes  from  my 
I  plate,  and  looked  about  me.  V'ery  little  removed  from  me 
I  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  sat  the  happy  man.  He, 

I  too.  kept  his  eyes  on  his  plate.  His  cheeks  were  jiale- 
I  looking,  as  if  those  ra<liant  apples  had  turned  up  their 
nether  side.  Of  course  he  had  seen  me.  1  was  hapjiy  in 
my  jokes,  and  the  ladies  lieside  me,  iieing  single  ainl  tol- 
'  erably  advanced  in  years,  were  appreciative  and  jileased  to 
laugh  consuinedly.  Laughter  is  catching  —  especially  on 
I  such  an  occasion,  where  silence  is  sometimes  broken  by  a 
,  whispered  conversation  that  verges  on  the  melancholy.  I 
,  became  the  funny  man  of  the  table.  I  saw  all  eyes  but  the 
'  earwig  ones :  they  resolutely  avoided  me. 

Said  one  of  the  ladies  :  “  Oh,  Mr.  —  er  ?  ” 

I  “  Nemesis,”  I  said. 

“  Mr.  Nemesis,  —  what  an  odd  name  1  —  have  you  known 
I  the  bridegroom  long  Y  ” 

I  “  From  his  innocent  boyhood  ;  and  you  Y  ” 

“  But  lately.  I  have  known  the  bride  from  her  girl- 
i  hood.”  , 

I  I  was  delighted  ;  nothing  I  said  would  be  wasted.  What 
,  the  bridegroom  did  not  hear  directly  from  me,  he  would  in- 
;  directly  through  his  wife, 
i  “  What  a  trying  occasion  this  must  be  1  ” 

I  “  To  some  ;  but  the  happy  bridegroom  has  had  more  dis- 
i  agreeable  trials  than  this.” 

■  He  dropped  his  fork. 

I  “  How  well  he  has  borne  them  !  ” 

!  “  Men  with  strong  moral  principles  do  not  permit  them- 

j  selves  to  be  agitated  by  the  unavoidable  misfortunes  that 
I  hapjien  to  themselves  or  to  other  people.” 
i  “  He  has  never  told  us  of  these  trials.” 

“  He  is  .so  moilest.” 
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“  Such  mcMlesty  is  a  great  virtue.” 

“  Except  when  it  excludes  a  wife  or  a  wife’s  friend  from 
that  confidence  without  which  marriage  cannot  be  perfect 
hap|>ines8.” 

“  Did  you  know  his  family  ?  ” 

“  I  knew  his  mamma  extremely  well.  I  used  to  see  her 
every  day,  and  she  visited  us  regularly  once  a  week.  She 
loved  her  son  with  a  fervor  and  depth  rare  even  among 
mothers ;  she  toiled,  though  differently,  as  bard  lor  him  as 
ever  he  has  toiled  lor  —  himself.” 

“  She  is  dead  ?  ” 

•*  I  was  with  her  when  she  breathed  her  last.  And  her 
last  breath  formed  these  words  :  ‘  My  son.’  ” 

“  Was  he  present  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  he  did  not  know  of  her  death  until  after.  lie  had 
been  studying  and  .trying  hard  for  some  time  previously 
for  an  appointment  under  Government,  had  passed  his  ex¬ 
amination,  and  at  that  time  was  engaged  in  the  onerous 
duties  of  his  otlice.” 

“  How  shocking  I  Tell  me  of  his  other  trials.” 

“  Not  now.” 

“  Will  you  presently  V  ” 

“  Yes ;  when  1  propose  the  bridegroom’s  health.” 

1  looked  across  the  table.  The  happy  matt’s  full  nether 
lip  hung  blootlless  on  his  chin,  displaying  his  teeth  like  a 
dog  that  is  being  str.-vngled. 

“  But  you  are  not  the  ‘  best  man.’  ” 

“  No  ;  but  I’m  good  enough  for  that.” 

I  looked  up  again.  He  was  speaking  to  a  waiter. 

“  You  will  be  doing  so  tjuite  out  of  order.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  be  doing  so  in  order  —  to 
please  myself.” 

(The  waiter  was  working  his  way  round  the  table.) 

“  1  expect  you  are  very  vain  of  your  oratory.” 

“  When  I  look  at  tlte  bridegroom  ought  1  not  to  be  proud 
of  my  species?  E.xcuse  me  one  moment.” 

The  waiter  gave  me  a  hastily-folded  piece  of  paper.  It 
contained  a  second  piece,  that  crackled  as  I  opened  it.  It 
was  a  note  for  iiSO.  I  looked  up  once  more;  what  little 
expression  the  fat  face  was  capable  of  was  of  abject  suppli¬ 
cation.  1  knew  tlie  significance  of  the  £50;  and  if,  as  I 
before  hypothesized,  I  had  been  melodramatically  consti¬ 
tuted,  1  should  have  risen  and  hurled  it  in  its  sender’s 
teeth  or  eyes.  Instead,  I  fumbled  it  about  nervously  in  my 
lap  until  decision  tardily  came  to  me. 

“  You  look  quite  disturbed,”  said  the  lady  beside  me. 

“  I  am  very  much  affected.  I  have  received  a  note.” 

“  A  nice  note  ?  ” 

“  The  very  nicest  —  a  fifty-pound  note.  It  is  from  the 
bridegroom.” 

“  How  odd  1  ” 

“  VV’ould  you  like  to  know  why  he  sent  it  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no  ;  ha,  ha  !  ” 

“  Very  well,  then  —  you  shall.  The  note  is  a  desire  that 
I  should  spare  his  blushes,  and  forego  my  little  biographical 
oration.  The  money  is  half  of  a  little  annuity  he” allows  a 
poor  friend  of  mine  —  a  little  broken-hearted  woman  with  a 
child.” 

“  .4nd  shall  you  forego  your  speech  ?  ” 

“  Well”  (a  sigh),“  1  suppose  I  must.  One  cannot  have 
one’s  own  way  with  these  dreadfully  charitable  |)eople.” 

Hardships  and  sufferings  come  to  all  of  us  in  one  way  or 
another.  If  we  have  been  guilty,  we  call  it  retribution  ;  if 
we  have  not,  we  call  it  by  some  other  sentimenial  name. 
The  Picture  of  Health  had  been  guilty,  and  his  retribution 
came  to  him  mainly  in  a  disarrangement  of  his  feeding  ap¬ 
paratus  and  a  swelling  of  the  legs ;  my  doctor  tplls  me 
this.  His  wife  is  a  virago  and  a  tyrant ;  so  I  hear  from 
my  wife  With  his  offspring  mine  will  hold  no  converse. 
I  know  he  is  wretchedly  miserable  ;  this  I  see  mvself  when 
I  call  on  his  wedding-day  for  the  never-failing  annuity. 


A  FIRST  NIGHT  IN  A  LONDON  THEATRE. 

Tiik  first  night  of  a  new  play.  There  aje  some  people 
who  never  miss  it.  One  goes  out  of  curiosity,  another  pro¬ 


fessionally.  The  regular  playgoer  likes  to  be  present  be¬ 
cause  his  attendance  on  these  occasions  has  become  a  habit 
with  him,  just  as  the  Derby  is  with  another  man.  One 
I  goes  because  he  is  a  friend  of  the  dramatist ;  another  be¬ 
cause  he  is  not ;  a  third  is  there  on  account  of  his  interest 
.  in  the  management ;  a  fourth  simply  in  the  hope  that  the 
management  has  made  a  mistake.  The  critics  go  in  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  their  calling.  Of  course  they  are  bored,  whether 
the  play  is  gootl  or  bad.  It  is  the  thing  to  be  lx)red. 

I  Sometimes  they  are  indeed  to  be  pitied ;  but  they  take  out 
i  their  torture  tenfblil  when  they  sit  down  to  scarify  the 
piece.  The  most  astonishing  thing  is,  when  you  think 
they  have  been  dreadfully  bored,  and  when  you  are  glad 
1  that  they  have  gall  at  home  for  ink,  to  find  by  their  papers 
I  that  they  have  been  delighted.  At  other  times,  when  you 
think  they  have  an  opjMjrtunity  of  honestly  praising  a 
I  piece,  vou  encounter  fierce  condemnation.  Truly,  critics 
and  criticism  are  inscrutable.  I  give  them  up.  Thank 
i  goodness  I  am  not  professionally  engaged,  except  once  in  a 
way.  Now  and  then  I  sit  amidst  the  critics  with  my 
bri>tles  up,  look  bored,  feel  bored,  and  go  out  envying  the 
i  people  who  are  not  called  upon  to  write  their  opinions  of 
what  they  have  seen  and  heard. 

But  we  ail  like  a  first  night ;  it  is  so  unlike  any  other 
night.  You  see  people  whom  you  wish  to  see.  There  is  a 
sort  of  suppressed  excitement  in  the  house  which  gives  an 
outside  interest  to  the  play.  Then  there  is  always  the 
chance  of  a  row.  Pieces  have  been  killed  on  a  first  night. 
It  is  true  the  custom  of  “taking  care”  of  the  house  has 
grown  of  Late  into  such  a  habit  that  a  sort  of  check  has 
I  been  established.  Something  is  indeed  reijuired  to  neu- 
I  tralize  the  coldness  of  the  general  habitues  of  theatres  on 
j  first  nights ;  but  a  crowd  of  applauders  scattered  through 
I  the  house  rather  overdoes  the  business. 

Let  us  look  round  a  first  night’s  house  and  see  who  the 
,  people  are  in  the  stalls  and  boxes.  The^  are  the  actors 
who  interest  one  more  than  the  people  on  the  stage.  We 
I  will  see  the  play  itself  when  we  h.ave  read  the  notices.  In 
the  stage-box  is  ilr.  John  O.xenford,  a  white-bea<led, 

.  genial-looking  gentleman,  and  critic  of  the  7  mes.  It  is 
;  not  necessary  to  mention  the  satellite  who  always  accom¬ 
panies  him.  But  in  the  same  box  we  notice  ^liss  Neilson 
1  (Mrs.  Lee)  and  her  husband.  Mr.  Lee  was  the  subject  of 
!  a  great  practical  joke  in  America,  arranged  by  Mr.  Sothern, 

I  and  mentioned  in  the  papers  a  short  lime  ago.  The  New 
York  Herald  devoted  a  couple  of  columns  to  the  story. 

;  Miss  Neilson  is  quite  as  pretty  as  her  photographs.  She 
I  wears  a  low  dress,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Nell  Gwynne  in  “  Pepys’  Diary.”  Mr.  Oxenford 
will  talk  during  the  performance,  but  when  you  read  his 
criticism  in  the  'I  imes,  you  find  that  he  knows  all  about  the 
play. 

'  In  an  adjacent  box  are  the  Levys  of  the  Telej/ruph. 

,  Their  chief  critic  is  nursing  his  leg  in  the  stalls.  He  is  a 
’  young  man,  with  a  brown  beard  and  moustache,  and  a  well- 
tormed,  intellectual  head.  His  name  was  mentioned  in 
,  the  action  brought  by  Charles  Reade  against  the  Morning 
Adoertiser,  and  it  is  likely  to  crop  up  in  a  libel  suit  jiend- 
I  ing,  I  believe,  against  the  defunct  Zig-Zag.  Mr.  Clement 
I  Scott  has  made  himself  known  by  his  well-written  and 
;  pungent  criticisms.  He  was  “  Almaviva  ”  in  the  London 
Figaro,  and  he  writes  for  the  Observer  and  the  Telegraph. 
Close  by  Mr.  Scott  sits,  silent  and  mutlled  up  to  his  chin, 

I  Mr.  Heraud,  who  used  to  write  for  the  Athenamm,  and  is 
!  the  hero  of  that  story  of  Jerrold,  in  which  Mr.  Heraud’s 
i  i>oem  about  “  Hell  ”  is  mentioned.  The  cleanly-shaven 
face,  somewhat  cynical  in  its  expression,  and  ornamented 
I  for  the  time  with  a  pair  of  glasses,  looking  out  of  a  box  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  is  the  well-known  countenance 
of  Charles  Dickens,  son  of  the  famous  author  of  “  Pick- 
j  wick.” 

Mr.  Dickens  writes  ilio.se  excellent  dramatic  notices 
which  appear  in  The  Queen.  The  bright-eyed  young 
man  by  his  side,  intently  watching  the  piece,  is  Albery, 
whom  Dickens  will  presently  chaff  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  “  Oriana,”  but  the  proprietor  of  All  the  Year 
Round  will  get  a  shot  back  quite  as  wounding  as  his  own. 
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Albery  is  clever  at  repartee,  but  apt  to  be  personal.  Not  1 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  the  gentleman  who  is  just  entering  | 
the  Ik)x,  Mr.  Stephen  Fiske,  the  husband  of  Mrs.  John 
Wood,  for  whom  Albery  is  engaged  upon  a  new  play.  Mr. 
Fiske  rubs  his  eyes,  and  fires  otf  a  (juiet  sally  about  the 
piece,  at  which  Dickens  turns  round  to  shrug  his  shoulders 
and  laugh.  Mr.  Fiske  came  over  to  Kngland,  some  years 
ago,  with  the  winning  yacht  in  the  famous  international 
race,  a  graphic  description  of  which  he  wrote  for  the  Times 
and  AIL  the  Year  Round.  He  was  for  many  years  the 
dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  is  now 
credited  with  the  stings  of  the  Hornet,  of  which  paper  he 
is  the  proprietor.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Fiske 
was  the  author  of  “  English  Photographs,  by  an  American,” 
and  the  magazine  papers  which  caused  a  sensation  under 
the  nnm  de  plmne  of  “  An  American  Fenian.” 

It  is  a  capital  night  for  celebrities,  this  first  night  of  our 
sketch.  Shirley  Brooks,  the  editor  of  Punch,  is  in  the 
stalls,  and  in  thene.xt  scat  one  of  his  principal  contributors, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Bnrnand,  who  gets  up  something  like  Mario, 
though  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  two.  Mr. 
Burnand  is  a  handsome  man,  tor  all  that,  and  one  of  the 
most  industrious  of  our  public  writers.  Looking  over  the 
stalls  from  the  dress-circle,  into  which  they  have  been 
forced  by  their  late  arrival  and  a  pressure  below,  are 
J.eopold  Lewis,  of  “  Bells  ”  fame,  who  is  intlustriously 
stroking  his  whiskers ;  and  Mr.  Tom  Purnell,  who  is  evi¬ 
dently  e.xpressing  his  opinion  of  the  piece  in  tones  sulli- 
ciently  loud  to  attract  general  attention.  Mr.  Lewis  was 
editor  of  the  Mask,  which  had  a  short,  but  brilliant  ciireer ; 
Mr.  Purnell  wrote  those  Athemeum  criticisms,  signed  Q., 
which  Charles  Keade  scarified  in  an  article  in  which  he 
called  Purnell  “  a  cipher,  signed  with  an  initial.” 

Turning  again  to  the  st:ills,  our  glass  falls  upon  the 
uckered,  but  genial  face  of  E.  L.  Blanchard,  whose 
nowledge  of  the  drama  and  its  history,  past  and  present, 
is  perhaps  unequalled.  A  round-faced,  kindly-looking 
lady  in  black  (whom  few  jHJople  seem  to  know,  and  those 
few  the  more  elderly  men  of  the  time),  sitting  at  the  back 
of  the  stalls  and  talking  to  another  lady,  evidently  her 
sister,  is  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens.  Her  sister  is  Mrs.  Homer, 
a  widow.  They  are  neighbors  in  the  Regent’s  Park  dis¬ 
trict,  and  evidently  enjoy  first  nights.  One  of  Mrs. 
Dickens’s  younger  sons,  a  bright,  intelligent  young  fellow, 
has  receittly  been  reading,  for  charitable  institutions,  some 
of  his  father’s  works,  and  has  aoiuitted  himself  with  credit. 
Mrs.  Dickens  is  a  noble  woman,  never  to  have  obtruded 
her  story  iqion  society.  They  say  she  has  a  box  full  of  | 
“  David  Copperfield’s  ”  love-letters.  Dickens,  whose  cor¬ 
respondence  was  always  studied,  must  have  written  charm¬ 
ing  love-letters,  how  charming,  we  may  never  know. 

Mr.  Frith,  the  artist,  is  sitting  near  the  orchestra  with 
one  of  his  sons,  and  farther  on  is  Mr.  Moy  Thomas,  of  the  i 
Daily  News.  Close  by  sits  Mr.  Fildes,  a  young,  earnest 
oiler  in  the  fields  of  art,  who  is  destined  for  lame  and 
fortune.  The  dark  gentleman  to  whom  he  is  talking  is 
Joseph  Hatton,  editor  of  the  (Jentleman's  Magazine,  and, 
what  is  perhaps  more,  author  of  “The  Valley  of  Poppies,” 
an  edition  de  luxe  of  which  is  to  be  published  by  and  by, 
with  illustrations  by  Fildes.  who  drew  the  pictures  that 
illustrated  Dickens's  last  thoughts  in  “Edwin  Drood.” 
Mr.  Hersee,  a  well-known  musical  critic,  finds  himself 
yonder  in  the  midst  of  a  bevy  of  ladies,  whom  he  would 
not  disturb,  as  he  goes  out,  for  the  world.  Mr.  Dunphy, 
of  the  Morning  Post,  calm  and  self-possessed,  with  the 
living  image  of  a  pretty  girl  whose  portrait  hung  No.  1  on 
the  Academv  walls  two  years  ago  by  his  side  ;  and  Mr.  E. 

C.  Barnes,  tlie  arti.st,  whose  “  Scarlet  Letter  ”  has,  strange 
to  say,  been  crowded  out  of  this  year's  Academy,  make  up 
our  rapid  sketch  of  the  front  of  the  house. 

On  the  occasion  in  (|uestion  the  piece  was  a  success. 
We  called  the  author,  and  cheered  him  loudly.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  piece  is  damned  nowadays.  A  notable  ex¬ 
ception  occurred  the  other  night  at  the  Adelphi,  when  a 
new  piece  was  hissed  off  the  stage,  and  the  management 
had  to  announce  that  it  would  not  be  performed  again. 

“  Up  a  Tree  ”  and  something  else,  however,  would  take  its 


place,  said  the  gentleman,  who  had  the  happiness  of  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  house,  which  burst  into  fits  of  laughter  at  this 
announcement  of  “  Up  a  'free.” 

Rubin  Goodkellow. 


THE  COMING  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS.  AND  FOR¬ 
EIGN  PREPAR.VnONS  FOR  OBSERVING  IT. 

BY  KICHAKD  A.  PROCTOK,  B.  A. 

Last  March,  after  describing  the  general  principles  on 
which  the  utilization  of  the  transits  of  Venus  depend,  I 
gave  an  account  of  the  suggested  arrangements  for  observ¬ 
ing  the  transit  of  IS 74,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned. 
I  propose  now  to  describe  what  other  countries  intend  to 
do.  It  is  manifest  that  our  opinion  as  to  what  is  proper 
for  England  to  undertake,  must  in  part  depend  on  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  other  countries.  It  would  be  absurd,  for 
instance,  to  expect  England  to  undertake  difticult  and  dan¬ 
gerous  Antarctic  expeditions,  if  the  corresponding  northern 
stations  with  which  comparison  should  be  made  were  not 
occupied  by  Russia,  in  whose  territory  they  mainly  lie. 
Again,  it  would  he  less  manifestly  England’s  duty  to  occupy 
Antarctic  or  sub- Antarctic  stations,  if  less  dangerous  re¬ 
gions  suitable  for  observing  the  transit  were  to  be  left  un¬ 
occupied  by  other  countries.  In  such  a  case  the  proper 
course  for  England  would  be  to  make  a  careful  estimate  of 
I  the  relative  difficulties  as  well  as  of  the  relative  advantages, 
whereas  if  these  regions  were  to  be  occupied  by  America, 
F'rance,  or  Germany,  we  should  have  no  choice  but  to  man 
the  less  inviting  stations  which  our  great  Antarctic  ex- 
.  plorers  have  made  more  p.articularly  ours.  It  is  therefore 
necessary,  in  order  to  the  complete  recognition  of  our  jmsi- 
tion  with  reference  to  the  coming  transit,  that  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  foreign  astronomers  should  be  considered. 

But  in  the  first  place,  it  will  be  desirable  to  discuss  what 
has  happened  since  my  hist  paper  on  this  subject  appetired. 
It  will  be  seen  that  while  on  the  one  hand  the  justice  of 
the  views  whii.'h  I  then  indicated  has  lieen  im[)licitly  ad- 
'  mitted,  there  has  not  yet  been  that  explicit  recognition  of 
the  position  of  atliiirs  which  can  alone  lie  really  effective  in 
inducing  those  in  authority  to  do  what  is  needful. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  my  former  paper  I  de¬ 
scribed  two  methods  in  which  a  transit  can  he  utilized. 
One,  called  Delisle’s  method,  depends  on  the  determination 
of  the  c.xact  epochs  when  transit  begins  (or  ends)  as  seen 
from  two  distant  stations  —  the  interval  between  these 
epochs  affording  the  means  of  determining  the  sun’s  dis¬ 
tance.  The  other,  called  Halley’s  method,  depends  on  the 
determination  of  the  duration  of  the  transit  as  seen  from 
two  distant  stations  —  the  difference  between  the  observed 
durations  being  the  circumstance  on  which  is  based  the 
determination  of  the  sun’s  distance  by  this  method. 

So  that  in  Delisle’s  method  a  certain  interval  of  time  has 
to  be  measured  by  two  persons  at  nearly  antipodal  stations, 
one  observer  timing  one  end  of  the  interval,  the  other  tim¬ 
ing  the  other  end ;  while  in  Halley’s  method  each  of  two 
persons  times  the  duration  of  a  certain  event.  It  is  mani¬ 
fest,  at  the  outset,  that  the  latter  operation  is  the  simpler 
of  the  two.  For  when  an  observer  has  estimated  a  dura¬ 
tion  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter ;  he  has  that  duration  re¬ 
corded,  and  the  comparison  can  be  made  with  the  other 
duration  in  the  most  direct  way.  Their  clocks  may  have 
been  wrong  by  many  minutes,  but  the  durations  remain 
correct  so  long  as  the  clocks  did  not  gain  or  lose  appre¬ 
ciably  during  the  hours  of  transit,  which  of  course  would 
not  happen  with  any  respectably  rated  clock.  The  ob¬ 
servers  hy  the  other  method  have  a  far  more  difficult  task. 
They  must  lie  certain  that  they  have  referred  their  obser¬ 
vations  to  the  same  absolute  time.  For  instance,  if  each 
knows  the  exact  Greenwich  time  when  he  made  his  ob¬ 
servation,  the  interval  between  their  ohservations  can  be 
projicrly  determined.  But  if  either  or  both  be  at  all  in 
doubt  as  to  the  true  Greenwich  time,  even  by  a  few  seconds, 
the  estimate  of  the  interval  will  be  correspondingly  in  error. 
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A  t>iinple  illustration  will  show  the  difference  in  the  | 
principles  of  the  two  inetho^ls,  so  far  as  the  comparison  of 
results  is  concerned.  Suppose  that  two  observers,  one  at  i 
Edinburgh  and  the  other  at  London,  .are  watching  a  dis-  ' 
play  of  meteors,  and  that  they  a»ree  to  compare  the  ajt-  j 
parent  motions  of  remarkable  meteors.  Then  they  might  | 
arrange  befuiehand  either  to  take  the  duration  of  the  more  j 
remarkable  meteors  as  the  means  of  iilentitying  particular 
objects,  or  else  to  take  the  moment  of  a|)parition.  If  dura-  j 
tion  was  their  test,  the  matter  would  be  simple  enough.  ; 
Thus  the  two  observers  might  find  that  somewhere  about  ; 
midnight  each  saw  a  meteor  whose  train  remained  visible 
twenty-live  seconds,  and  if  the  majority  of  the  meteors  i 
lasteil  but  about  ten  seconds  they  could  not  be  mistaken  as  | 
to  the  identity  of  this  particular  meteor.  But  suppose  the  | 
observer  at  London  saw  a  meteor  at  1  min.  40  sec.  past  12  1 
by  his  watch.  Then  the  observer  at  Edinburgh  might  have 
some  trouble,  if  there  were  many  meteors,  in  identifying 
this  particular  meteor.  His  watch  might  difIVr  several 
seconds  from  the  watch  of  the  Londoner.  Both  watches  j 
might  have  been  set  by  some  trustworthy  time-signal,  the  I 
Londoner’s  perhaps  by  the  Greenwich  time-ball,  the  Scots¬ 
man’s  by  the  Edinburgh  gun-signal.  But  they  might  have 
lost  or  gained  in  the  interval  since  this  was  dune ;  and  the 
probable  amount  of  loss  or  gain  might  be  dillicult  to  de¬ 
termine,  because  {)erbaps  varying  with  the  temperature  and 
humidity  of  the  air,  the  motions  to  which  the  watch  had 
been  subjected  in  the  interval,  and  other  circumstances  of 
which  perhaps  no  exact  account  could  be  obtained. 

To  show  how  seriously  Halley’s  and  Delisle’s  methods 
differ  in  this  important  respect — relative  simplicity  —  it 
will  suffice  to  mention  that  in  speaking  of  the  application 
of  Halley’s  method  the  Astronomer  Royal  has  stated  that  a 
few  days’  stay  at  the  selected  station  to  “  rate  ”  the  clock 
would  Ihj  sulficient  for  all  purposes,  and  that  for  Antarctic 
observation  fixed  ice  would  serve  as  well  as  land  ;  whereas 
he  considers  that  to  apply  Delisle’s  method  with  advantage 
each  station  should  be  manned  three  months  before  the 
day  of  the  transit,  the  observers  being  kept  hard  at  work 
determining  the  longitude  by  “  moon  and  star  ”  work  all 
tliat  time.  When  to  this  is  added  the  circumstance  that 
much  more  perfect  instruments  must  be  provided  —  the 
clocks  especially  being  re(juire<l  to  be  first-class  specimens 
of  horological  art  —  it  will  be  manifest  that  provision  for  a 
Delisle  station  is  a  much  more  costly  affair  than  provision 
for  a  Halleyan  station.  The  country  would  not  grudge  the 
difference,  no  doubt,  if  it  were  really  true,  as  the  Astrono¬ 
mer  Royal  mistakenly  supposed,  that  Halley’s  method  can¬ 
not  lie  applied  with  advantage  in  1874.  Ilut  the  matter 
assumes  another  aspect,  even  as  a  money  question,  now 
that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  Halley’s  method  is  the 
more  advantageous  of  the  two. 

Now  the  question  has  been  discussed  on  this  very  issue 
since  my  last  paper  appeared ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  discussion  will  prove  at  once  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  to  my  readers. 

Everything  depends  in  Delisle’s  method  on  getting  the 
“  interval  ”  right,  and  in  Halley’s  on  getting  the  “  dilfer- 
ent  e  of  duration  ”  right.  And  since,  caleris  parihus,  the 
value  of  any  application  of  either  method  depends  on  the 
number  of  minutes  in  the  “  interval  "  or  “  difference.” 
while  admittedly  the  “  difference  ”  is  nearly  half  as  long 
again  as  the  interval  ”  at  the  best  stations  for  either 
metho<l,  the  whole  case  of  the  Delisleans  depends  on  show¬ 
ing  that  the  “  interval  ”  can  be  more  exactly  determined 
than  the  “  difference.”  The  Astronomer  Royal  has  given 
his  criterion  for  com|)aring  the  two  methods  in  point  of 
exactnes.s,  and  the  ri-ader  shall  first  judge  whether  the 
criterion  seems  a  j)roper  one. 

In  applying  Halley's  metho<l.  error  can  come  in  at  four 
distinct  |>oints;  namely,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
transit  as  observed  at  the  northern  station,  and  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  as  observe<l  at  the  southern  station.  In 
each  case  the  error  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  exact  moment  when  Venus  is  just  in  contact  with  the 
sun’s  edge  on  the  inside.  An  optical  illusion  occurs  by 
which  Venus  and  also  the  sun’s  edge  are  distorted  at  this 


critical  moment.*  Hence  the  difficulty  in  question.  From 
a  very  careful  investigation  of  the  observations  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  transit  of  170!),  Mr.  Stone,  late  First  Assistant  at 
the  Greenwich  Observatory,  found  that  the  greatest  error 
from  this  cau.se  did  not  exceed  three  seconds  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  But  in  1874  V’enus  will  cross  the  sun’s  edge  more 
slowly  because  more  aslant;  and  increasing  the  probable 
error  of  three  sei'onds,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  slowness 
of  crossing.  Mr.  Stone  deduced  4^  sccon<ls  as  the  [irobable 
error  in  1874.  This  estimate  the  Astronomer  Royal  has 
adopted.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  larger  this  error  is  as¬ 
sumed  likely  to  be.  the  greater  is  the  disadvantage  of  Hal¬ 
ley’s  method  ;  for  all  the  four  errors  (at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  transit  as  seen  from  the  two  stations)  arise  from 
this  one  cause. 

Now  in  Delisle’s  method  error  also  comes  in  at  four  dis¬ 
tinct  points.  The  northern  observer  must  in  the  first  place 
time  the  moment  when  Venus  is  just  fully  upon  the  sun’s 
disc  (either  on  entry  or  before  exit),  and  will  be  exposed 
to  the  err.ar  described  above ;  so  also  will  the  southern 
observer.  Here,  then,  are  two  errors  corresponding  ex¬ 
actly  to  two  out  of  the  four  which  arise  in  Halley’s  method. 
But  also  both  the  northern  and  the  southern  observer  must 
know  what  is  the  true  time  when  their  clock  shows  such 
anil  such  time.  Each  may  know  the  exact  second  bp  his 
clock  when  Venus  was  in  contact ;  but  he  wants  to  know 
i  the  exact  second  by  Greenwich  time.’^  He  must  therefore 
i  know  his  longitude,  which  in  effect  means  the  tinie-differ- 
I  ence  between  his  station  and  (jreenwich ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  he  must  know  what  his  local  time  is.  To  e.x- 
plain  this  without  introducing  complex  astronomical  con¬ 
siderations —  suppose  an  observer  is  exactly  1")  degrees 
west  of  Greenwich,  then  the  sun  will  be  due  south  ex¬ 
actly  one  hour  later  than  at  Greenwich,  and  the  knowl- 
j  edge  of  that  fact  would  be  the  knowledge  of  the  longi¬ 
tude,  which  is  one  of  the  points  a  transit  observer  re¬ 
quires.  Now  clearly  an  error  comes  in  if  the  longitude  is 
not  exactly  determined.  An  observer  at  some  such  place 
as  Woahoo  or  Kerguelen  Island  would  certainly  not  know 
his  longitude  quite  exactly,  and  by  whatever  amount  he 
was  in  error  in  tiiat  respect,  by  so  much  would  his  estimate 
of  time  be  erroneous.  But  returning  to  our  illustrative 
station  1.5  degrees  west  of  Greenwich,  an  observer  there 
who  set  his  clock  by  the  sun  at  noon,  and  we  will  say  set 
it  exactly  right,  might  nevertheless  have  his  clock  wrong 
on  the  next  forenoon,  and  if  he  then  timed  any  particular 
phenomenon  his  time-estimate  would  be  pro  laiiio  erro¬ 
neous.  Combining  the  two  sources  of  error,  we  get  what 
is  called  the  error  of  absolute  time.  Our  northern  and 
southern  observers  of  Venus  are  each  liable  to  an  error  of 
this  sort.  These  two  errors  with  the  two  conta''t  errors 
make  up  the  four  above  mentioned  ;  and  the  smaller  they 
are  likely  to  be,  the  greater  is  the  advantage  of  Delisle’s 
method,  which,  be  it  noticed,  only  differs  from  Halley’s  in 
having  two  errors  of  this  kind  in  jilace  of  two  errors  of  the 
kind  Iwfore  discussed.  Now  the  Astronomer  Royal  asserts 
that  the  absolute  time  errors  will  probably  not  exceed  a 
single  second.  Here,  then,  Delisle’s  method  seems  to 
have  a  great  advantage,  for  we  have  two  errors  each  likely 
to  be  no  more  than  a  second,  as  against,  two  e.ach  likely  to 
be  about  4^  seconds. 

Applying  this  criterion,  it  follows  that  Delisle’s  method 
employed  at  the  Astronomer  Royal’s  selected  stations  — 
M’oahoo,  Kerguelen  Island,  Rodriguez,  Canterbury  (N. 
Z.),  and  Alexandria  —  gives  results  very  little,  inferior  to 
Halley’s  method  applied  at  Nertchinsk,  Tchefoo.  Tientsin, 
Jeddo,  Pekin,  etc.,  in  the  north,  and  at  Kerguelen  Island, 
Kemp  Island,  Possession  Island,  Crozet  Island,  Enderby 

*  The  phenomena  can  easily  be  reproduced  artificially.  A  ground  glass 
lainp-gIol>e  makes  a  suitable  artiHol’il  Mun,  while  a  small  coin  makes  an  ex* 
cellriit  artificial  planit.  Fix  tii**  coin  anywhere  so  that  it  ran  readily  be 
brought  on  the  briglit  dl^c  by  the  nioTement  of  the  ohxerT»'r*a  hen').  Then 
mnee  so  tliat  the  coin  Hp}H>arH  to  traneit  the  bright  dUc,  and  no^e  how  when 
Joat  upon  the  brieht  disc,  this  disc's  outline  seems  to  bend  inwards  towards 
the  black  diM!  of  the  coin,  which  disc  in  turu  seems  to  extend  outwards  as 
if  ht'lping  to  make  the  contact. 

*  I  take  tlreenwich  time  lor  cooTcnlence  of  expresf*ion  ;  but  the  lime  really 
wariUHl  i.4  what  may  be  called  earth^time.  When  Greeuwi.'h  time  is  given, 
Paris  'iine  is  known,  and  Washington  time,  and  so  ou  ;  in  fact,  the  time  at 
every  station  of  ascertained  place  on  the  earth. 
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Land,  Sabrina  Land,  and  elsewhere  in  the  south.  Abso¬ 
lute  ecjiiality  cannot  be  asserted,  still  less  superiority,  by 
Sir  (i.  Airy's  own  criterion.  The  greater  cost  and  coin- 
ple.xity  of  Delisle’s  method  cannot  be  denied.  Every  cir-  i 
cumstance  seems  to  point  to  the  advisability  of  at  least  i 
doing  something  by  way  of  employing  Halley’s  method.  ! 
Nothing  stands  in  the  way  but  that  unfortunate  eyror  which  | 
led  to  the  verdict  that  llalley’s  method  “  fails  totally  ”  in  | 
1874.  This  only,  I  conceive,  led  to  the  amazing  circumstance  | 
that  Mr.  (Joschen,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Astronomer 
Koyal  in  the  House  of  Commons,  positively  asserted  that 
even  at  a  station  where  there  will  be  an  observing  party 
and  where  Halley’s  method  chances  to  "be  applicable  As 
well  as  Delisle’s,  “  little  reliance  ”  will  be  placed  on  the 
former  method,  although  by  the  Astronomer  lloyal’s  own 
criterion  the  method,  even  at  this  station  (selected  for  the 
application  of  Delislc’s),  has  nevertheless  the  advantage.  | 
I  have  heard  this  statement  of  Mr.  (iroschen’s  (for  which,  I 
however,  he  is  in  no  sense  responsible)  i?haracterized  as  i 
“simply  astounding  ”  by  an  astronomical  authority  of  the 
greatest  eminence,  and  simply  astounding  it  unquestionably  { 
is  in  my  judgment.  j 

But  before  proceeding  to  intjuire  into  the  provision 
which  is  actually  being  made  lor  Halleyan  northern  sta-  ; 
tions  by  liussia,  Germany,  and  America,  I  shall  venture  to  | 
make  the  inquiry  whether  the  criterion  above  described  is 
altogether  a  proper  one ;  whether,  in  fact,  it  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  overweighted  in  favor  of  Delisle's  method. 

It  manifestly  is  natural  enough  that  a  criterion  of  this 
sort  should  be  made  as  favorable  as  possible  tor  the  method 
actually  selected  by  the  ofKcial  representative  of  British 
astronomy,  when  we  consider  that  if  the  other  method, 
overlooked  by  an  unfortunate  mistake,  should  chance  to  be 
the  better  of  the  two.  a  certain  degree  of  regret  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  an  important 
opportunity.  One  could  not  blame  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
for  e.xample,  if  under  these  circumstances  the  probable 
errors  of  contact  observations  grew  somewhat  beyond  their 
true  dimensions,  while  the  probable  errors  of  absolute  time 
were  correspondingly  reduced.  Nevertheless,  in  a  matter 
so  importantly  alfecting  the  sciemm  of  astronomy  and  the 
reputation  of  this  country,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  most 
scrupulously  every  consideration  of  this  sort. 

I  note,  then,  that  the  probable  magnitude  of  contact  er¬ 
rors  is  inferred  directly  from  the  results  obtained  in  17(19, 
without  any  allowance  for  improvement  in  instruments,  ob¬ 
serving  skill,  and  so  on.  In  17G9  the  optical  error  was  not 
anticipated;  now  it  is  not  merely  anticipated,  but  its  source 
is  known  and  understood.  In  17G9  very  impertect  instru¬ 
ments  were  used.l  The  observers  certainly  were  not  so 
skilful  as  those  of  our  time.  Then  there  was  no  s[)ecial 
selection  of  instruments  as  on  the  present  occasion.  More¬ 
over,  a  variety  of  ingenious  arrangements  have  been  sug¬ 
gested,  the  best  of  which  will  undoul)tedly  be  employed,  to 
make  the  observation  of  contact  as  free  as  possible  from  error. 

Does  it  nut  seem  reasonable  to  infer  that  these  improve¬ 
ments  combined  should  reduce  our  estimate  of  the  probable 
error  to  an  apprecuible  e.xtentV  For  instance,  since  when 
none  of  these  considerations  are  taken  into  account  the 
error  is  assumed  to  bo  4*  seconds,  may  we  not  when  all  ot 
them  are  taken  into  account  assume  the  probable  error  to 
be  no  greater  than  3  seconds  V  3  Personally  I  am  satisfied, 

*  ^  Some  of  tho<*e  used  ia  the  important  observations  in  the  South  Sea  had 
fallen  into  Che  handx  of  the  saraj^e:*.  and  were  reouTered  with  difficulty. 

*  To  Hhow  how  our  knowledi^e  ot  the  Murce  and  uature  of  the  contact 
difficulty  may  be  a.  plied  to  reduce  the  re.<<ultiu4  error,  1  shall  mention  one 
fact  which  tieeiiiM  to  me  rerv  noteworthy  :  Great  stre9*.<4  was  laid  by  Mr  Stone 
on  the  pHiuitariCieM  ob>erTed  during  the  trausit  of  Mercury  on  November  5, 

;  fur  observer-*  with  large  tele:*copHS  saw  the  disc  of  Mercury  app  trently 
euune  ted  with  the  8uu‘h  edge  by  a  hne  filament  several  seconds  l^fore  any 
connectiim  between  the  di.'^c  and  the  sun's  <^dge  had  been  recognizeil  by  ob¬ 
servers  wiCQ  small  telescopes.  This,  of  course,  was  simply  the  telescopic 
rendering,  so  to  speak,  of  the  optical  illudon  I  have  spoken  of  above.  Now 
in  18d9,  while  a  di.scu.<*sion  wa.s  in  progre'<s  between  myself  and  Mr.  S<tonc  on 
the  subject  of  the  appro  tching  transits,  1  showed  that  the  two  extreme  cases 
of  diiTeretu'e,  where  no  less  than  14  seconds  inierveued  between  the  ob'^rveii 
moments  of  contact,  could  be  brought  into  agreement  within  the  tenth  part 
Of  a  second  by  simply  applying  to  the  observer’s  statements  Mr.  Stone's  own 
interpretation  of  th-*  phenomenon  of  the  **  black  drop^’  or  **  connecting 
filament.^*  These  statements  indicated  the  breadth  of  the  filament  in  each 
case,  and  this  one  fact  brought  the  observations  into  agreement,  when 
lightly  understood. 


after  a  careful  study  of  the  observation.s  made  on  tbe  tran¬ 
sit  of  Mercury  on  November  5,  18G8,  that  the  mere  knowl¬ 
edge  ot  the  cause  of  the  phenoiueua  observed  at  contact, 
by  directing  tbe  observer’s  attention  to  a  certain  interpret¬ 
able  feature  (tbe  breadth  of  the  "  connecting  ligament,” 
which  by  an  optical  illusion  seems  to  tbrm  between  Venus 
and  the  sun),  atlbrds  the  means  of  reducing  the  error  to 
little  more  than  a  second.  But  I  am  content  to  take  3  sec¬ 
onds  as  an  estimate  certainly  more  reasonable  than  that 
resulting  from  the  complete  negteet  of  all  that  has  been 
learned  since  17G9. 

And  now  as  to  the  probable  error  of  absolute  time,  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Astronomer  Royal  at  a  single  second.  Have 
we  any  means  of  forming  an  opinion  on  this  point  ?  Have 
any  observations  been  made  which  enable  us  to  test  the 
sanguine  views  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  by  the  results  of 
actual  experience'/  Fortunately,  yes. 

hi  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  great  extension  of 
that  country  in  longitude,  observations  to  determine  the 
exact  longitude  are  of  great  geographical  importance. 
But  the  electric  telegrajin  alfords  the  means  of  directly 
determining  the  longitude  in  the  most  satisfactory  of 
all  possible  ways,  by  instantaneous  time-signals.  Hence, 
a  longitude  determined  by  observatory  work  can  be  at 
once  tested  by  telegraphic  communication.  Now  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  results  of  the  experience  thus  obtained. 
After  three  years  of  observatory  work  by  practised  astron¬ 
omers  and  by  the  most  approved  methods  in  established 
ob.iervatories,  the  error  of  longitude  is  found  to  amount  to 
IJ-  second.  Now  this  being  the  case,  what  opinion  are  we 
to  Ibrm  as  to  the  probable  error  when  observations  have 
only  been  made  lor  three  months  in  temporary  observato¬ 
ries,  and  that  not  by  men  whose  whole  time  has  been  given 
for  years  to  astronomical  work,  but  by  artillery  officers 
trained  to  the  work  but  for  a  short  time  '/  Surely  we  must 
dismiss  the  Astronomer  Royal’s  estimate  of  1  second  as 
altogether  inadmissible.  Nor  can  we  take  1^  second  as  a 
fair  estimate  when  we  remember  how  far  superior  all  the 
conditions  have  been  which  resulted  in  so  small  an  error. 
Can  it  be  thought  unfair  to  take  1^  second  as  the  probable 
error,  thus  allowing  only  a  quarter  of  a  second  for  the  unfa¬ 
vorable  conditions?  For  my  own  pait  I  am  convinced  the 
error  cannot  possibly  be  reduced  so  low ;  and  I  find  that 
very  eminent  authorities  share  this  opinion.  Let  us,  how¬ 
ever,  take  1^  second  as  the  absolute  time  error  (noting 
that  clock  error  is  thus  assumed  as  nothing,  although  we 
might  very  fairly  add  half  a  second  or  so  ou  that  ac¬ 
count). 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  our  criterion  has  become 
greatly  modified.  Before,  we  had  an  assumed  contact  error 
of  4  J  seconils,  or  4  J-  times  the  assumed  longitude  error  of  I 
Second’:  now  we  have  an  assumed  contact  error  of  3  sec¬ 
onds,  or  only  twice  the  assumed  longitude  error  of  sec¬ 
ond. 

Singularly  enough,  when  the  Astronomer  Royal  first 
found  it  desirable  to  employ  a  criterion  in  defence  of  De¬ 
lisle’s  method,  he  did  actually  adopt  precisely  the  criterion 
just  deduced.  “  Now  I  hope.”  he  wrote  early  in  18G9, 
“  that  with  reasonable  care  tbe  probable  error  of  the  geo¬ 
graphical  longitude  will  not  be  more  than  one  half  of  the 
probable  error  of  ingress  or  egress.”  By  what  process  of 
reasoning  he  was  led  to  substitute,  within  less  than  two 
months,  the  projjortion  “  less  than  a  quarter,”  for  that  of 
“  not  more  than  one  lialfi”  I  am  not  to  inquire.  But  I  may 
note,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fiict,  that  in  the  interval  I  had 
announced  the  actual  degree  by  which  the  available  difi’er- 
ence  of  duration  in  a[>plying  Halley’s  method  in  1874 
would  exceed  the  available  time-interval  in  applying  De¬ 
lisle’s  method.  And  I  may  add  tliat  the  earlier  criterion 
applied  to  my  result  (the  accura<-y  of  which  was  not  ([ues- 
tioned  then,  and  is  now  established  by  the  “  Nautical  Al¬ 
manac  ”  data)  would  leave  Halley’s  method  far  in  advance 
of  Delisle’s,  whereas  the  later  criterion  very  nearly  brings 
Delisle’s  method  to  an  equality  with  Halley’s  in  all  respects 
save  simplicity  and  expense. 

But  the  main  question  is,  after  all,  whether  other  nations 
are  preparing  to  (x;cupy  such  northern  stations  as  would 
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be  useful  for  applying  Halley’s  method.  Because,  although  i 
there  are  northern  stations  which  Kngland  might  very  well  ! 
occupy,  as  Jeddo,  Pekin,  the  Bonin  Islands,  and  others,  yet  i 
if  England  made  a  proper  effort  in  manning  southern  sta-  \ 
tions  she  would  have  accomplished  a  very  fair  share  of  the 
work  ;  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  reejuiring  too  much  from 
her  to  expect  that  she  should  provide  for  northern  stations 
as  well. 

In  fact,  the  Astronomer  Koyal,  in  replying,  at  the  reejuest 
of  the  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  to  my  strictures 
on  British  preparations,  dwelt  strongly  on  the  probability 
that  no  effort  would  be  made  to  occupy  norrhern  stations 
for  applying  Halley’s  method.  So  strongly  was  this  urged, 
that  I  was  for  a  time  under  the  impression  that,  owing  to 
the  neglect  of  this  country  in  providing  for  southern  sta¬ 
tions,  Russia  had  given  up  the  plans  she  certainly  had 
once  entertained  for  occupying  Nertchinsk  in  Silteria. 
Even  then  it  remained  certain  that  northern  stations  suit¬ 
able  for  applying  Halley’s  method  would  be  occupied  by 
Germany ;  but  certainly  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  best  re¬ 
gions  were  not  to  be  occupied. 

Now,  however,  news  of  the  most  encouraging  kind  has 
come  from  Russia.  Our  five  stations  for  applying  Dclisle’s 
method  seem  scarcely  to  he  suflicient  for  Great  Britain’s 
share  in  this  important  astronomical  work,  when  we  hear  | 
that  Russia  proposes  to  occupy  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  ' 
stations,  amongst  which  eight  are  s[)ecially  selecteil  for  the  1 
application  of  Halley’s  method.  Nertchinsk  and  three  sta-  \ 
tions  in  the  same  region  appear  in  the  list  of  the  Russian 
Astronomer  Imperial.  When  it  is  mentioned  that  these 
stations  lie  close  to  the  pole  of  winter  cold,  that  is,  to  the 
region  where  is  experienced  the  greatest  cold  to  whitdi  any 
part  of  our  earth  is  subjected  at  any  time  of  the  year,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  occui>ation  of  these  stations  by  Rus¬ 
sia  in  DtH-’ember  is  as  great  a  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of 
science  as  would  be  the  occupation  of  as  many  Antarctic 
or  sul)-Antarctic  stations  at  a  season  which  is  nearly  the 
midsummer  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Wintering  in 
Possession  Island  would,  indeed,  be  a  greater  feat,  and 
would  make  this  country  /ariVe  princeps  in  the  competition 
for  national  distinction  in  this  matter.  But  wintering  in 
Possession  Island  is  by  no  means  a  sine  qua  non  ;  and  the 
occupation  of  a  few  Antarctic  and  sub-.\ntarctic  stations 
would  (juite  suffice  to  place  this  country  in  her  proper 
position  in  this  matter. 

Russia  occuj»ies  a  series  of  stations  extending  from  the 
extreme  east  of  Siberia  to  the  Black  Sea  in  an  unbroken  ! 
range.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  Imj  saitl  that  the  eastern  | 
wing  of  the  Russian  army  of  observers  is  intended  for  the 
application  of  Delisle’s  method  by  ob.servation  of  the  be-  i 
ginning  of  the  transit,  while  the  western  wing  is  intended  ! 
for  the  application  of  Delisle’s  method  by  observation  of 
the  end  of  the  transit.  The  centre  of  the  Russian  observ¬ 
ing  army  is  the  Halleyan  corps. 

And  in  passing  I  may  note  as  one  marked  advantage  of 
applying  Halley’s  method,  even  in  cases  where  it  is  not  so 
well  suited  for  use  as  it  has  been  shown  to  l)e  in  1874,  that 
it  provides  for  the  occupation  of  regions  (one  northern  and 
the  other  southern)  intermediate  between  the  four  regions 
(two  northern  and  two  southern)  which  are  most  suitable 
for  Delisle’s  method.  When  wo  remember  the  possibility 
of  cloudy  weather  at  many  of  the  observing  stations,  we 
see  how  imjwrtant  it  is  that  the  chances  of  success  should 
be  made  as  numerous  as  ))ossible.  Es|)ecially  is  this  mani¬ 
fest  when  we  note  that  failure  either  at  all  the  northern  sta¬ 
tions  or  at  all  the  southern  stations  would  l)e  absolute  fail¬ 
ure  in  the  whole  matter,  for  in  all  methods  comparison  hi)s 
to  be  made  between  observations  at  northern  and  at  south¬ 
ern  stations.  Now  bad  weather  in  December  is  too  com¬ 
mon  an  experience  in  the  northern  hemisphere  to  be  over¬ 
looked  :  it  must  indeed  be  regarded  a.s  the  most  momentous 
of  all  the  possibilities  of  failure.  It  is  not  counterbalanced 
in  any  way  by  the  fact  that  Deceml)er  is  a  summer  month 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  since  a  hundred  perfect  obser¬ 
vations  in  the  south  would  be  utterlv  useless  if  no  success¬ 
ful  observations  had  been  made  in  tlie  north. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  the  northern  observing  region 
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is  to  be  properly  manned,  and  that  therefore  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  dwell  so  strongly  on  the  necessity.  To  this  I  reply 
that  the  manning  of  northern  Halleyan  stations  will  be  use¬ 
less  unless  corresponding  southern  stations  are  occupied. 
So  that  by  leaving  such  southern  stations  unprovided  for,  we 
should  in  fact  be  nullifying  a  portion  of  the  efforts  made 
for  providing  against  weather  contingencies  in  the  north. 

Before  passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  Russian 
preparations  I  may  remark  that  the  Russian  central  force 
will  occupy  a  region  not  very  far  from  that  part  of  North 
India  to  which  I  have  pointed  as  a  region  which  this  coun¬ 
try  ought  to  occupy.  In  miles  the  distance  from  southern 
Central  Siberia  to  North  India  is  considerable  ;  but  in  an 
astronomical  sense,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  ap¬ 
proaching  transit,  these  regions  present  circumstances  far 
more  nearly  alike  than  would  be  supposed  from  a  mere 
study  of  a  geoi;raphical  chart.  For  in  December  both 
these  regions,  as  seen  from  the  sun,  are  foreshortened  and 
thus  brought  into  apparent  contiguity ;  in  other  words,  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  sun  is  seen  from  these  re¬ 
gions  are  rendered  similar.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
North  Indian  region  will  after  all  be  occupied  by  this  coun¬ 
try.  and  in  force. 

'Phe  plans  of  France  for  observing  the  approaching  tran¬ 
sit  have  not  as  vet  been  definitely  announced,  beyond  a 
statement  (in  reply  to  a  (luestion  by  the  Astronomer  Royal) 
that  the  Marquesas  Islands  will  be  occupied  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  Dclisle’s  method.  Janssen,  however,  has  de¬ 
vised  a  very  ingenious  method  for  taking  contact  observa¬ 
tions  by  photography,  and  this  is  specially  intended  to 
improve  the  (jualities  of  Halley’s  method. 

Germany  has  in  a  very  decided  manner  indicated  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  Halley’s  method  by  selecting  for  a  northern  sta¬ 
tion  Tchefoo  (a  coast  town  on  the  peninsula  which  lies 
between  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Pe-che-lee),  since 
this  station  has  no  value  for  Delisle’s  method.  Professor 
Auwers,  of  Berlin,  in  a  letter  aildressed  to  Lord  Lindsay, 
mentions  that  besides  the  expedition  to  Tchefoo,  there  will 
be  one  to  the  Aucklatnl  Islands  and  one  to  the  Macdonald 
Islands,  “  but  in  the  event  of  the  last-named  islands  pre¬ 
senting  too  many  difficulties,  the  expedition  intended  for 
them  would  be  despatched  to  the  Kerguelen  Island.”  The 
Macdonald  Islands  He  to  the  southeast  of  Kerguelen  Isl¬ 
and  ;  the  Auckland  Islands  to  the  south  of  the  New  Zealand 
Islands.  Both  the  Macdonalds  and  the  Aucklands  are  bet¬ 
ter  southern  stations  for  Halley's  method  than  any  station 
to  be  occupied  by  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  not  a  little  cred¬ 
itable  to  a  nation  like  Germany,  not  s{)ecially  maritime, 
that  it  should  thus  show  both  England  and  America  (as 
will  presently  appear)  the  way  towards  the  Antarctic  and 
sub-Antarctic  regions,  which  one  or  other  ought  to  occupy 
ia  force. 

The  special  aim  of  the  German  astronomers,  however,  is 
not  to  apply  Halley’s  method,  or  to  trust  to  contact  obser¬ 
vations  at  all.  but  to  apply  what  is  called  the  direct  method. 
I  believe,  but  am  not  sure,  that  1  was  the  first  to  point  out 
not  only  the  applicability  of  this  method,  but  the  principles 
on  which  the  choice  of  stations  for  applying  it  should  de¬ 
pend.  The  method  is  simplicity  itself.  Halley’s  and 
Delisle’s  methods  are  l>oth  of  them  devices  substituting  time 
measurements  fur  actual  measurements  of  the  apparent  po¬ 
sition  of  Venus  on  the  sun’s  face.  If  Venus’s  place  could 
be  directly  determined  as  seen  at  one  and  the  same  epoch 
from  different  parts  of  the  earth,  then  the  sun’s  distance 
would  be  ileterminable  in  the  simplest  of  all  ways,  since  we 
only  use  the  other  methods  to  enable  us  to  infer  Venus’s 
displacement.  Hitherto  the  observation  has  been  regarded 
as  too  difficult  to  be  attempted,  but  observational  skill  and 
appliances  have  increased  so  greatly  of  late  as  to  suggest 
that  at  least  the  effort  might  be  worth  making.  In  a  paper 
read  before  the  Astronomical  Society  in  December,  1889,1 
I  showed  how  Venus’s  place  need  not  be  completely'  deter¬ 
mined  if  stations  were  properly  selected,  but  only  her  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sun’s  centre.  'The  advantage  of  thus  reduc¬ 
ing  the  work  to  be  done  at  each  observation  is  obvious. 
Venus  is  moving  all  the  time  that  any  observation  is  being 
^  It  appears  io  my  Essays  on  recently  publinbed. 
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made,  and  therefore  each  observation  should  last  as  short 
a  time  as  possible.  Now,  if  one  had  to  determine  both  the  | 
distance  and  bearing  of  Venus  from  the  sun’s  centre,  a  con-  ! 
siderable  Interval  of  time  would  necessarily  elapse  between 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  operations ;  the  more  so  that 
the  two  elements  are  determined  in  different  ways  ;  but  if 
at  each  observation  only  the  distance  of  V'enus  from  the 
sun’s  centre  l  is  re(juire<l,  the  time  is  greatly  shortened.  , 
The  Germans  propose  to  observe  Venus  in  this  way  at  the 
above-named  stations  and  at  the  Mauritius,  'fhey  will 
also  senil  a  photographic  expedition  to  Persia.  | 

It  only  remains  that  I  should  describe  how  America  pro¬ 
poses  to  observe  the  approaching  transit. 

The  main  reliance  of  the  American  astonomers  will  be 
upon  photographs  of  the  sun  with  V’enus  on  his  disc,  taken 
on  a  plan  descTibed  by  Professor  Newcomb  in  an  important 
paper  on  the  subject  of  the  transit.  'I'he  choice  of  stations 
for  applying  this  method  depends  on  nearly  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  for  applying  Halley’s  method.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  the  Americans  will  occupy  stations  on  the  coast  ! 
of  China,  .Japan,  and  Siberia;  “one,  probably,  at  Wladi-  | 
wostok ;  one  at  or  near  Yokohama ;  one  near  Pekin,  or  ' 
between  Pekin  and  the  coast ;  and  the  fourth  somewhere  in 
Japan,  China,  or  the  adjacent  islands.”  All  these  may  be 
describedjasjexcellent  Halleyan  stations.  Now  for  southern  i 
observations,  the  selection,  as  the  Americans  well  remark,  ! 
is  more  difficult.  “  Our  choice,”  says  Rear-Admiral  Sands, 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  G.  Airy,  “  seems  to  be  confined  to  Ker-  | 
guelen  Island,  Tasmania,  Southern  New  Zealand,  and  1 
Auckland  or  Chatham  Island.  The  most  favorable  of  these 
stations  is  probably  Kerguelen  Island,  which  you  mention 
among  those  you  purpose  to  occupy  yourself,  and  which  I 
believe  the  Germans  also  intend  to  occupy.  It  is  a  delicate 
question  whether  there,  are  not  very  grave  objections  to 
having  so  many  stations  together.”  “  In  addition  to  these 
photographic  stations,  it  is  our  wish  to  comply  with  your  de-  i 
sire  that  we  should  occupy  a  station  in  the  Pacific.  Here 
we  prefer  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  distant  as  possi¬ 
ble  from  the  jKiint  you  may  select.  The  objection  to  occu-  | 
pying  a  station  so  near  yours  seems  to  be  counterbalanced  by  | 
the  very  favorable  conditions  of  that  group,  both  astronom¬ 
ically  and  meteorologically,  and  by  its  accessibility  from  our  | 
western  coast.”  As  the  whole  transit  “  will  be  visible  from 
all  the  photographic  stations,  it  is  intended  to  observe  them 
with  five-incli  ”  telescopes.  I 

Now  let  the  following  startling  facts  be  noted  in  conclu-  j 
sion.  If  there  is  bad  weather  either  in  the  Sandwich  Isles  1 
on  one  siile,  or  at  the  .Mauritius  group  and  Kerguelen  Isl¬ 
and  on  the  other,  Dclisle’s  method  applied  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  transit  will  fail  totally.  If  there  is  bitd  weather 
either  in  the  New  Zealand  Islands,  or  at  the  opposite  north¬ 
ern  stations.  Delisle’s  method  applied  to  the  end  of  the 
transit  will  fail  totally.  'There  would  remain,  then,  only 
the  chances  depending  on  the  three  methods  whieh  reciuire 
that  the  whole  transit  should  Ix!  seen.  For  these  methods 
ample  provision  has  been  made  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
by  Russia,  Germany,  anil  America  ;  so  much  so  that  Eng¬ 
land’s  neglect  as  regards  her  North  Indian  stations  liecomes 
of  relatively  small  importance.  But,  in  the  southern  hem¬ 
isphere,  Kerguelen  Island  is  the  only  really  well-placed 
station  to  be  occupied  fur  applying  these  method.s,  and  at 
Kerguelen  Island  fine  weather  occurs  on  alwiit  one  day  in 
ten.  There  remain  the  Macdonald  Islands,  suggested  only 
for  occupation  by  Germany,  but  unlikely  to  be  occupied 
except  by  a  specially  nautical  nation.  Yet  the  whole  space 
between  Kerguelen  Island,  Emlerby  Land,  Possession  Isl¬ 
and,  and  .\uckland  Islands  is  suitable  fur  the  three  methoils 
(and  also,  be  it  noted  as  important,  for  Delisle’s  method). 
There  are  several  islands  scattered  over  this  region,  and 
probably  many  others  which  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  nothing  has  been  done,  during  the 
four  years  which  have  p.'issed  since  I  noted  these  facts,  to 
make  reconnaissances  over  the  whole  of  this  region;  but 
surely  it  will  be  even  more  unfortunate  if  no  station  is 

>  I  write  thus  for  (he  uke  of  •iinpllcity  of  expreenion.  A«  a  matter  of  fact 
the  difftaoce  of  VeDim  /rom  th«  edge  of  the  suq  U  wbat  the  observer  actually 
<letermiDvs. 


occupied  in  it.  Of  the  duty  of  Great  Britain  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  I  have  spoken  earnestly.  l)ecause  I  feel  warmly.  View¬ 
ing  the  matter  as  an  Englishman,  I  may  say  that  I  should 
feel  concerned  if  this  duty,  neglected  thus  far  by  us,  should 
be  undertaken  by  America,  the  country  to  which,  next 
after  us,  the  duty  belongs.  But  viewing  the  matter  as  a 
student  of  science,  my  great  wish  is  to  see  due  advantage 
taken  of  the  great  opportunity  atlbrded  by  the  approaching 
transit,  without  specially  earing  whether  this  country  or 
another  obtain  more  honor  in  accomplishing  the  task. 
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If  I  was  asked  for  a  striking  point  of  distinction  between 
the  musicians  of  the  old  and  modern  s^diools,  I  should  men¬ 
tion  first  of  all  their  e.«sentially  altered  position  with 
regard  to  literature  in  general.  During  the  last  century  a 
musician  was  expected  to  study  from  his  very  childhood 
all  the  intricacies,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  his 
art,  but  beyond  this,  his  education  as  a  rule  showed  the 
most  deplorable  defects  ;  and  whenever  he  had  to  write  on 
ordinary  foolscap,  instead  of  the  accustomed  stall'  of  five 
lines,  his  hand  seemed  to  shake  and  his  thought  to 
stammer.  With  the  sole  exception  of  Gluck,  no  first-rate 
musician  of  the  eighteenth  century  can  be  named,  who 
would  not  have  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  giving  literary 
evidence  about  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  own  art ; 
a  phenomenon  which  in  most  cases  finds  its  explanation  in 
the  above-mentioned  circumstance  of  an  exclusively  special 
education.  Even  Beethoven’s  aesthetical  thoughts,  although 
of  divinatory  truth  and  depth,  were  clad  in  the  language 
of  illiterate  awkwardness,  as  far  at  least  as  we  nut)- judge 
from  Schindler’s  account.  Very  ditl'erent  from  this,  Robert 
Schumann  went  through  a  regular  course  of  university 
studies,  and  after  that  was  the  editor  of  a  musical  journal 
for  several  years,  before  his  name  as  a  composer  became 
known  beyond  the  circle  of  his  immediate  admirers.  In¬ 
deed,  the  whole  character  of  his  musical  individuality  was 
closely  connected  with,  and  modified  by,  contemporary 
phases  of  German  literature ;  and  he  also  was  to  become 
the  musical  e.xpounder  par  excellence  of  Heine,  the  blossom 
and  bane  of  what  was  then  called  the  “  romantic  ”  school 
of  poetry,  an  expression  which  Schumann  readily  adopted 
for  his  and  his  friends’  own  aspirations.  On  this  close 
connection  of  his  early  efforts  with  literature,  Schumann 
may  also  found  his  claim  on  the  name  of  (to  speak  figura¬ 
tively)  the  St.  John  of  that  important  phase  of  artistic 
progress,  which  on  a  former  occasion  we  have  called 
“  jwctical  music,”  and  as  the  paraclete  of  which  we  recog¬ 
nized  the  gigantic  genius  of  Richard  Wagner.  I  have 
spoken  on  purpose  only  of  the  earlier  productions  of 
Schumann,  for  the  works  of  his  rif)e  years  disavow  to  a 
great  extent  (as  he  did  himself  by  word  of  mouth),  what 
he  then  called  his  juvenile  eccentricities,  and  tend  to  show 
that  his  breach  with  the  established  form  had  never  been 
of  a  very  serious  kind.  Indeed  the  narrow,  almost  e.xclu- 
sively  technical,  objections  raised  by  him  against  his  great 
contemporary,  prove  but  too  clearly  that  the  persistent 
reform  of  music  on  the  basis  of  poetry,  lay  entirely  beyond 
the  power  or  even  perception  of  Schumann.  His  cold  and 
unsympathetic  utterances  about  “  Tannhauser,”  stand  in 
glowing  contrast  with  the  general  appreciative  turn  of  his 
mind,  and  almost  suggest  the  idea  of  another  Cadmus 
frightened  at  the  unexpected  and  dreadful  growth  of  his 
own  seed.  If,  in  this  one  respect,  Schumann’s  career 

i)roved  a  failure,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  on  the  other 
land  that  the  results  of  his  creative  power  more  than 
atone  for  his  defects  as  a  reformer,  and  that  indeed 
amongst  Beethoven’s  followers  in  the  sphere  of  absolute 
music,  he  undoubtedly  takes  the  foremost  position. 

We  shall  have  to  consider  in  the  following  pages,  the 
twofold  activity  of  Schumann’s  mind,  as  a  literary  man 
and  as  a  comiioser ;  his  former  career  beginning  with  the 
starting  of  the  celebrated  Neue  Zeihehrift  JUr  Musik. 
But,  first  of  all,  we  must  enter  upon  a  short  survey  of  our 
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hero’s  early  doings  and  longings  up  to  that  important  | 
event.  j 

Robert  S<‘humann  was  born  at  Zwickau,  a  small  town  in  ' 
Saxony,  in  1810,  the  youngest  of  five  children.  His  father  ; 
was  the  founder  and  head  of  a  publishing  firm  of  some 
importance,  still  existing;  at  the  same  time  he  was  a  man 
of  considerable  taste  in  literature  and  art,  and  himself  the  , 
author  of  various  works  on  commercial  and  other  sut»jects. 
Young  and  Milton  were  bis  favorite  authors,  but  he  equally 
appreciated  the  merits  ot  more  moilern  English  poets.  To 
a  translation  of  Byron’s  works,  published  by  his  firm,  he 
himself  contributed  “  Childe  Harold  ”  and  “  Heppo.”  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  poets  and  artists  inherit  their 
talents  and  inclinations  chiefly  from  their  mother.  With 
our  composer  the  reverse  seems  to  have  been  the  case. 
While  the  elder  Schumann  was  decidedly  a  man  of  genius 
in  his  small  way,  his  wife  was  of  a  more  practical  turn  of 
mind,  and  eventually  showed  an  almost  eccentric  aversion 
against  her  son’s  choosing  the  career  of  a  musician. 

About  Schumann’s  early  youth  there  is  very  little  to  be 
said.  He  was  considered  a  kind-hearted,  genial  boy,  with 
a  good  but  not  astonishing  amount  of  talents  ;  very  fond  of 
playing  pretty  tunes  on  the  piano,  but  very  little  inclined 
to  priictise  in  a  methodical  way,  or  to  trouble  his  head 
with  harmony  and  counterpoint.  Nevertheless  he  began 
composing  little  melodies  at  a  very  early  age,  and  it  is 
also  said  that  he  possessed  the  talent  of  mimicking  certain 
peculiiirities  of  his  friends  by  particularly  striking  com¬ 
binations  of  sounds ;  .a  gill  which  earnetl  for  him  great 
admiration,  and  indeed  ojtens  a  prospect  to  the  great  , 
achievements  of  a  later  period.  At  the  same  time  he  used  ' 
to  try  his  hand  at  poetry.  Romantic  dramas,  full  of 
horrors  and  highwaymen,  of  his  own  composition,  were  \ 
perlornied  by  Schumann  tind  his  friends  on  an  improvised  ; 
stage,  the  father  looking  on  all  the  while  and  caret'ully 
watching  the  dark  and  as  yet  undecided  aspirations  of  his  , 
favorite  son.  If  the  elder  Schumann  had  lived,  the  early  , 
career  of  our  composer  wouhl  probably  have  taken  a  very  ! 
diflerent  form,  and  many  troubles  might  have  been  saved 
him.  It  seems  that  at  a  very  early  stage  of  his  son’s 
development,  father  Schumann  realized,  or  .at  least  sus¬ 
pected,  the  great  genius  struggling  in  Robert,  and  actually 
asked  C.  M.  von  Weber  to  undertake  the  musical  educa-  i 
tion  of  the  young  student.  Unfortunately  this  proposal 
came  for  unknown  reasons  to  nothing,  and  our  composer 
continued  at  Zwickau  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  local 
celebrity,  but  with  very  little  advantage  for  his  artistic 
progress.  Soon  afterwards  his  father  died,  and  when,  after 
Schumann  leaving  school,  the  choice  of  a  profession  came 
in  question,  his  widowed  mother  opposeil  an  obstinate  veto 
against  her  son  entering  the  career  of  a  virtuoso. 

We  have  now  to  accompany  our  hero  to  the  old  univer¬ 
sity  town  of  Leipsic,  where  he  was  in^cribecl  in  the  Imoks 
of  the  Alma  Mater  as  a  worshipper  of  Themis,  while  in 
reality  his  heart  remained  unchangeably  att.ached  to  the 
muse.  We  possess  a  letter  of  the  young  law-student 
mnlgri  lui,  written  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Leipsic,  to  a 
friend  with  whom  he  had  been  travelling  in  South  (Jer-  . 
many,  previous  to  his  definite  settlement  of  the  university. 
Tliis  document  is  interesting  in  many  respects,  as  giving  a 
striking  view  of  our  hero’s  wild  oats,  which,  by  the  way,  ‘ 
were  sown  at  that  time  by  most  young  men  of  genius,  in  ; 
the  same  almost  typical  manner.  This  was  the  perioil  of  ! 
Friedrich  Richter’s  greatest  glory,  the  halo  round  the  poet’s  ^ 
features  being  still  intensified  by  his  recent- death.  The  ' 
readers  of  “  Sartor  Resartns  ”  will  understand  what  in  Ger¬ 
many  is  called  “  Jean  Paulism.”  and  not  be  surprised  at 
some  hypersentimental  eccentricities  in  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts.  In  Schumann’s  case,  the  disease  took  the  form  of  a 
strong  tendency  towards  falling  in  love  in  a  general  way, 
the  then  following  despair  being  generally  flavored  with 
the  additional  troubles  of  chronic  lack  of  cash.  But  now 
for  the  letter.  It  is  dated  the  5th  of  June,  1828,  and  runs 
thus:  “My  dearest  Rosen,  To-day  is  the  19th  of -June; 
unfortunately  it  has  taken  all  this  time  to  continue  my 
letter.  Oh  I  to  be  with  you  at  Heidelterg.  Leipsic  is  an 
infamous  hole,  where  one  can’t  enjoy  one’s  life  a  bit ;  my 
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money  makes  rapid  progress,  much  more  so  than  I  do  in 
the  lecture  ball,  a  remark  which  is  both  wise  and  taken 
from  life,  nay,  which  is  more,  from  my  own  lile.”  (’I'lius 
far  the  freshman  has  been  prevalent,  but  now  .lean  Paul 
appears  in  the  background.)  “  Here  I  sit,  without  money, 
and  comparing  in  silence  the  present  with  the  hours  just 
gone,  which  I  passed  with  you  so  delightfully.  Musing  I 
stand  before  your  image,  and  before  the  whimsical  fate 
which  leads  men  to  meet  each  other  from  the  most  distant 
quarters,  only  to  unite  and  separtvte  them  again.  You 
perhaps  are  now  silting  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle, 
smiling  anil  looking  with  a  joyful  heart  on  the  blossoms  of 
.June,  while  1  stand  on  the  ruins  of  my  airy  castles  and 
dreams,  weeping  and  looking  up  to  the  dark  sky  of  the 
present  and  future.  However,  this  letter  seems  about  to 
grow  dreadfully  serious,  but  that  it  shall  not,  by  God  I 
Melancholy  faces  like  yours  must  be  cheered  up,  and  my 
dreary  earnest  1  will  keep  to  myself.  My  journey  tfom 
Regensburg  was  devilish  tiresome,  and  1  missed  you  very 
much  in  that  arch-catholic  country.  I  am  not  fond  of 
giving  descriptions  of  journeys,  least  of  all  such  as  remind 
yon  of  unpleasant  feelings.  May  it  sulHce  to  say  th.at  I 
thought  of  you  most  att'ectionately,  and  that  the  image  of 
the  lovely  Clara  >  stood  before  my  eyes  in  waking  and 
sleeping.”  In  this  way  the  letter  goes  on,  touching  spas¬ 
modically  upon  friendship,  Clara,  money,  or  rather  no¬ 
money  matters,  and  other  heterogeneous  subjects.  We 
(piote  only  one  more  passage  :  “  At  Bayreuth,  I  j>aid  a 
visit  to  the  widow  of  .Jean  Paul,  who  presented  me  with 
his  |)ortrait.  I  was  introiluceil  through  the  kindness  of 
old  5lrs.  Rollwenzel.''^  If  the  whole  world  read  Jean  Paul 
it  would  certainly  be  better,  but  also  more  niihappy.  He 
has  often  brought  me  to  the  verge  of  madness,  but  the 
rainbow  of  peace  .always  Hows  softly  over  the  tears,  and  the 

heart  grows  wonderfuliy  elevated  and  transibrmed . 

Farewell,  and  be  happy.  May  the  genius  of  mankind  be 
with  thee,  and  that  of  joyful  tears  accompany  thee  for¬ 
ever.” 

This  short  utterance  must  suffice  us  as  a  specimen  of  the 
general  condition  of  Schumann’s  mind  during  his  first 
sojourn  at  Leipsic.  His  way  of  life  seems  to  have  been  of 
an  isolated  kind,  at  least  as  far  as  his  fellow-students  were 
concerned.  The  uncouth,  mock  enthusiasm  of  the  so-called 
old  Teutonic  patriots  then  in  vogue  at  most  of  the  German 
universities,  could  not  but  have  a  marring,  inharmonious 
effect  on  the  tender  strings  of  our  composer’s  heart.  .-Vs 
to  his  [irofessional  studies,  there  was  a  total  absence  of  even 
an  attempted  beginning.  A  long  time  after  his  matricu¬ 
lation  at  the  university,  he  writes  to  the  above-mentioned 
friend  :  “  I  have  not  been  to  a  single  lecture,  but  have 
worked  a  good  deal  quietly,  i.  e.,  1  have  played  the  piano 
and  written  some  .Jean  Pauliads.”  As  the  most  important 
event,  both  tor  his  life  and  artistic  career,  we  have  now  to 
mention  the  ac(|Uaintance  with  Friedrich  M'ieck  and  his 
ihinghter  Clara,  which  Schumann  made  about  this  time. 
He  took  at  once  a  great  interest  in  the  talented  girl,  who 
at  the  age  of  nine  already  grappled  successfully  with  the 
technical  difficulties  of  her  instrument.  Clara  Wieck 
was  a  pupil  ot  her  father’s,  and  of  him  now  Schumann 
also  took  some  piano-forte  lessons,  the  first  regular  in¬ 
struction  which  he  had  had.  In  this  favorable  atmos{)here 
our  comjtoser’s  resolution  of  giving  himself  wholly  to  art 
grew  more  and  more  decidetl.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
the  prejudices  of  his  mother  had  to  be  considered,  at  least 
outwardly,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  her  Schumann  left 
Leipsic  for  Heidelberg,  where  at  that  time  the  great  legal 
authority  Thibaut  attracted  a  great  many  students.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  or  fortunately,  the  s,ame  professor  took  a  most 
lively  interest  in  music  (his  book  about  the  “  Purity  of 
!  Musical  Art  ”  contains  a  great  amount  of  valuable  ma- 
I  terial),  and  the  reader  will  easily  guess  which  part  of  his 

j  ,  >  Nnt  to  be  mistaken  for  that  other  “  Clara,”  who  was  to  become  the 
,  faithful  and  coitgeiliHl  couipanion  of  {^cbuDiann.  The  lady  here  in  quentioa 
was  a  Mifis  Kurrer,  whoee  acquaiutaoce  our  compo^r  uiade  when  ahe  was 
already  engaged  to  somebody  else,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  adoiiriiig  her  most  fervently.  The  friendly  acquieoct^nce  of  the  real 
lover  shows  clearly  the  iiinoceotly  romantic  character  of  the  whole  atfair. 

*  The  name  of  an  iun  near  Bayreuth,  which  had  become  celebrated  by 
several  of  Richter  s  works  being  written  there. 
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master’s  knowledge  Lad  the  greatest  ebanii  for  onr  soi- 
dinant  law-student.  Upon  the  whole,  this  year  at  Heidel¬ 
berg  seems  to  have  been  the  happiest  of  Sehiiinaim’s  life, 
and  one  would  fain  dwell  on  this  bright  point  of  a  career 
soon  to  bp  overshadowed  by  sorrow. 

Art  had  now  engrossed  the  whole  essence  of  his  being, 
and  the  technical  study'  of  his  particular  instrument  was 
taken  up  by  him  in  an  enthusiastic  spirit.  Whole  days 
were  spent  in  practising,  and  even  on  his  fretjuent  excur¬ 
sions  into  the  beautiful  surroundings  of  Heidelberg,  Schu¬ 
mann  was  never  without  a  dumb  keyboard,  on  which  his 
fingers  performed  the  most  dillicult  passages,  while  the 
carriage  of  the  friends  was  rolling  along  the  smooth  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  Uergstrasse,  or  by  the  side  of  the  Neckar. 

It  was  also  from  Heidelberg  that  our  composer  entered 
for  the  first  and  last  time  the  “land  of  song.”  From  his 
trip  to  the  north  of  Italy  we  possess  two  or  three  letters 
which  show  the  deep  impression  of  southern  nature  and 
life  on  the  susceptible  heart  of  our  hero.  The  “  Jean 
I’aulisni  ”  of  former  times  reapi)e.ars  here  in  .a  more  in- 
divi<lualized,  and  in  conseijuence  less  alFected  form,  anil 
at  the  same  time  we  notice  a  descriptive  power  of  consider- 
iible  range  and  originality.  We  also  hear  of  a  ijuarrcl  at 
a  collee-house,  in  which  Schumann  behaved  with  great 
tact  and  spirit.  The  affair  might  have  been  of  serious 
conse(|uenccs.  if  his  adversary  had  not  ultimately  dis¬ 
covered  himself  as  a  commercial  gentleman  of  Hebrew 
descent,  who  was  but  too  happy  to  drop  his  chivalrous 
grandiloipience  as  soon  as  matters  began  to  look  serious. 

A  beautiful  English  lady,  to  whom  Schumann  lost  his 
heart  at  first  sight,  and  who,  parting  from  him  at  Venice, 
presented  him  sentimentally  with  a  branch  of  cyi)ress,  may 
iorm  the  final  tableau  of  this  happy  time  of  youthful  free¬ 
dom  and  enthusiasm. 

On  returning  to  Heidelberg,  our  coinpo-ier  had  at  once 
to  face  again  the  Hood  of  troublesome  realities.  First  of 
all  a  number  of  importunate  creditors  bad  to  be  quieted, 
and  it  was  no  ea.sy  task  to  make  a  I'onscientious  guardian 
dole  out  it  further  allowance  to  his  extravagant  ward. 
The  usual  time  for  university  studies  had  also  nearly 
elapsed,  and  a  legal  examination  threatening,  which  Schu¬ 
mann  felt  himself  wholly  incapable  of  going  through.  At 
last  he  bad  to  rally  his  spirits,  and  make  a  full  confession  | 
of  his  doings  to  his  mother.  The  letter  in  which  this  was 
done  is  still  extant,  and  deserves  a  short  notice  on  our  part 
as  strongly  indicative  of  our  hero’s  characteristic  shyness  of  i 
utterance,  which  in  this  case  was  still  increased  by  the  ' 
tender  consideration  for  his  mother’s  well-known  feelings, 
and  which  could  be  got  over  only  by  the  firm  persuasion 
that  the  gain  or  loss  of  all  his  ideal  goods  was  at  stake,  j 
At  first  he  does  not  like  to  broach  the  subject :  “  flood  > 
morning,  mamma,”  he  slyly  begins;  “  how  shall  I  tle-cribe 
to  you  the  bliss  of  this  moment  V  The  flame  of  ‘  .spinVu.s  ’ 
is  flickering  and  tossing  against  my  colfee-machine,  and 
the  sky  is  pure  and  golden  —  one  would  like  to  kiss  it. 
The  whole  spirit  of  the  morning  penetrates  me  fresh  and 
sober.  In  addition,  your  letter  is  lying  before  me,  in  which  1 
a  whole  treasury  of  sentiment,  wisdom,  and  virtue  is  dis-  | 
covered.  My  cigar  is  also  excellent  —  in  short,  the  world 
is  sometimes  very  beautiful,  i.  e.,  man,  if  he  would  only  rise 
early  every  morning.”  But  this  matutinal  effusion  is  soon 
changed  for  a  dilferent  tone.  He  begins  to  describe,  in  a 
most  impressive  manner,  the  struggle  pervading  his  whole 
life  l)etween«poetry  and  prose,  “  or  will  you  call  it  jus  and 
music  ;  ”  he  enters  into,  and  tries  to  dispel,  all  his  mother’s 
prejudices  .against  music  as  a  profession,  while  on  the 
other  hand  he  points  out  the  drawb<acks  of  a  legal  career 
for  a  commoner  without  great  jjroperty  or  connections,  and 
without  a  real  interest  in  lawyers’  “  miserable  penny- 
squabbles.”  At  last  Friedrich  Wieck  is  referred  to  as  the 
best  judge  of  his  (Schumanfi’s)  musical  talent,  and  to  the 
decision  of  this  umpire  he  promises  to  submit  his  final 
choice  of  a  vocation. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  letter  was_ another  one  from 
Mrs.  Schumann  to  old  Wieck,  full  of  doubtiul  spelling  and 
wonls  underlined  four  or  five  times,  in  which  the  frightened 
mother  implores  the  master  to  be  not  biased  by  his  own 


I  love  of  music  to  decide  in  ac<'ordance  with  Kobert’s  wishes. 

This  application,  however,  proved  of  no  avail.  Wieck  had 
!  distinctlv  recognized  the  spark  of  genius  in  his  pupil,  and 
I  his  dcussion  was  given  accordingly.  Soon  afterwards 
;  Sehumann  returned  to  Leipsic  in  order  to  complete  his 
1  prei)aratory  technical  studies  before  appearing  in  public 
j  as  a  cirliioso. 

I  The  second  and  thin!  deca«le  of  the  present  century  were 
I  the  halcyon  days  of  the  e.xecutive  musician,  (llory  and 
I  riches  poured  down  in  an  almost  ine.xhaustible  stream  on 
I  the  head  of  the  fortunate  cirluoso.  In  reading  of  the 
;  enormous  sums  realized  by  Faganini,  or  of  the  ladies 
!  dividing  the  atomic  remains  of  a  cu.shion  on  which  Franz 
!  Liszt  had  been  sitting,  one  does  not  quite  understand  the 
I  anxiety  of  Mrs.  Schumann  in  preventing  her  son  from 
I  taking  his  share  of  this  golden  harvest,  which  his  eminent 
'  talent  seemed  to  secuce  him  beyond  doubt,  .\bout  the 
,  ideal  danger  threatening  our  composer’s  artistic  individu¬ 
ality,  and  with  it  the  progress  of  modern  music,  we  may 
!  safely  say  she  did  not  trouble  herself.  Whether  her  son 
would  have  been  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  alluring 
siren  of  ephemeral  success,  and  follow  the  distant  call  of 
\  the  true  muse,  is  a  dillicult  question  to  answer.  Luckily 
an  accident,  or  shall  we  call  it  .artistic  Providence,  s.aved 
him  the  trouble,  with  which  a  decision  in  favor  of  virtuous 
I  hardship  against  easy  vice  is  only  to  be  bought.  In  his 
eagerness  to  gain  a  perfectly  even  and  independent  action 
'  of  each  single  finger  on  the  piano,  Schumann  had  invented 
a  comjilicated  machinery,  by  means  of  which  it  seems 
the  third  finger  of  bis  right  hand  was  suspended,  while  the 
'  four  others  went  through  the  most  dillicult  evolutions. 

'  The  consetjuence  was  that,  after  a  little  while,  the  sinew 
I  of  the  third  finger  was  by  unnatural  extension  weakened 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  became  all  but  disabled,  and  of 
;  course  entirely  unavailable  for  artistic  purposes.  This 
I  implied  practically  the  loss  of  the  whole  right  hand,  and 
i  every  thought  of  a  career  as  a  cirluoso  hail  to  be  relin- 
^  quished  at  once.  Tlie  piano-forte  had  lost  one  of  its  ablest 
;  representatives,  but  the  gain  of  music  as  a  whole  was  in- 
commensurably  greater. 

The  first  favorable  result  of  his  changed  prosjiccts  was 
the  serious  commencement  of  theoretical  studies  against 
which  he  had  felt  till  then  a  strong  aversion.  The  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  late  attainment  of  this  fundamental  part 
of  music  had  on  Schumann’s  compositions  we  shall  have  to 
consider  before  long.  But  first  we  must  now  turn  to  an 
event  which  for  the  following  years  was  to  lead  the  whole 
power  of  his  mind  into  ,a  dilferent  channel.  'I’his  is  the 
starting  of  a  new  musical  journal,  which,  under  the  title 
A’eue  Zeilschiifl  fur  Musik,  was  soon  to  Inicome  the  in- 
tellectu.al  centre  and  mouth-piece  of  a  new  phase  in  the  art 
of  sound.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  remarkable 
birth  took  place  are  described  by  the  father,  or  to  speak 
more  accurately,  one  of  the  fathers,  that  is,  our  conqioser,  in 
the  following  manner:  “At  the  end  of  ISlitJ  there  met  at 
Leipsie  every  evening  a  number  of  for  the  gre,ater  part 
young  musicians,  principally  with  a  view  of  friendly  inter¬ 
course,  but  not  less  in  order  to  exchange  their  thoughts 
about  the  art  which  had  become  the  bread  and  wine  of 
their  life,  i.  r.,  music.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  musical 
conditions  of  Germany  were  at  that  time  of  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  nature.  On  the  st,age  Rossini  wielded  the  sceptre, 
while  the  piano  was  almost  exclusively  dominated  by  Herz 
and  Hunten.  And  nevertheless  only  a  few  years  were 
passed  since  Betdhoven,  Weber,  and  Schubert  lived 
amongst  us.  It  is  true  that  Mendelssohn’s  star  was  rising, 
and  of  Chopin  the  Pole  wonderful  things  were  rumored ; 
but  the  lasting  effect  of  these  came  later.  One  .day  the 
idea  struck  the  young  enthusiasts,  ‘  Let  us  not  be  idle 
i  lookers  on,  let  us  work  in  order  th.at  things  may  grow  dif- 
i  ferent  and  Ijetter,  that  the  poetry  of  art  may  again  receive 
its  due  honor  I  ’  In  this  way  the  first  pages  of  a  new 
Journal  for  Music  saw  the  light.”  To  the  description  of 
musical  barrenness  given  by  Schumann  in  the  above  we 
must  add  that  the  only  critical  organ  of  consequence  was 
the  celebrated  Musical  Gazette  (Allgemeine  musik'alische 
Zeituny),  which,  edited  by  one  Fink,  still  enjoyed  to  a 
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great  extent  the  prestige  of  critical  infallibility  attached  to 
Rochlitz’s  name,  and  true  to  its  old  traditions  smiled  down  ! 
upon  contemporary  labor  with  a  sublime  ignorance,  ! 
equalled  only  by  its  natural  comnound,  iiiqwrtinqjit  self-  j 
assertion.  To  break  the  spell  of  this  monstrous  imposition  : 
was  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  “  young  musicians,”  and 
foremost  of  Schumann  himself,  and  the  achievement  of  his 
noble  efforts  in  counteracting  the  antiquated  prejudices  of 
philistinism  would  alone  secure  him  a  prominent  position 
amongst  his  fellow-workers  in  the  domain  of  artistic  prog¬ 
ress.  From  this,  however,  it  must  not  be  concluded  that 
Schumann’s  writings  bore  any  signs  of  that  harsh  and  com¬ 
bative  nature  which  seems  to  be  the  character  of  all  great 
reformers  from  Luther  and  Knox  to  Wagner.  Our  com¬ 
poser  is  on  the  contrary  of  a  decidedly  athrmative  nature. 
We  find  only  few  traces  of  all-denying  satire,  or  of  the 
sublime  indignation  of  genius  against  •  mediocrity.  It 
seems  as  if  Schumann  proceeded  *in  his  writings  on  the  j 
principle,  that  a  single  talent  of  tender  nature  crushed  by  . 
adverse  criticism  would  be  an  absolute  loss  of  greater  con-  | 
sequence  than  the  harm  that  might  possibly  arise  from  a 
temporary  success  of  well-intentioned  inability.  His 
accusations  are  therefore  more  directed  against  bad  prin¬ 
ciples,  like  empty  virtuosity,  and  similar  vices,  than  against 
individual  eviMioers.  The  only  eminent  men  whom  our 
composer  treated  with  decided,  nay,  harsh  antagonism  are, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Meyerbeer  and  Richard  | 
Wagner.  The  spectacular  attempts  at  clumsiest  music-  j 
hall  popularity  mixed  up  in  the  works  of  the  first  men-  ; 
tioned  composer  with  beauties  of  the  highest  order,  make 
it  easy  to  account  for  the  sweeping  criticism  of  a  sensitive  i 
nature  like  Schumann’s,  and  as  to  Ids  aversion  to  the  works  | 
of  by  far  the  greatest  creative  power  of  the  age,  we  shall  1 
also  not  be  at  a  loss  to  find  a  psychological  explanation  of  , 
a  phenomenon  so  astonishing  at  first  sight.  On  the  other  i 
hand,  the  merits  of  the  new  critical  organ  in  encouraging  \ 
and  introducing  to  the  public  notice  a  number  of  aspiring  1 
talents  are  undeniable.  The  very  first  appearance  of  ^ 
Schumann  in  the  journalistic  career,  even  before  his  own 
paper  was  started,  consisted  in  a  panegyric  of  Chopin, 
whose  “  Opus  II.”  had,  after  many  previous  unsuccessfid  | 
attempts,  just  then  been  published.  Rerlioz,  the  eccentric  | 
apostle  of  French  romanticism  in  music,  was  first  acknowl-  , 
edged  and  defended  against  the  attacks  of  pseudo-German  j 

fiatriotism  by  Schumann,  who  did  the  same  service  to  the  I 
imited  and  imitative  but  still  remarkable  talent  of  Stern-  I 
dale  Bennett.  The  attitude  of  our  critic  towards  his  more  i 
successful  rival,  Mendelssohn,  was  that  of  unconditional  | 
admiration,  sometimes  bordering  on  the  prostrate  devotion  j 
of  a  worsbipjHT.  For  more  particular  information  about  : 
the  relations  of  the  two  men,  highly  creditable  as  they  are 
to  the  noble  unselfishness  of  Schumann’s  mind,  if  not  to  ; 
his  critical  acumen,  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  composer’s 
writings,  collected  and  edited  by  himself  in  four  volumes, 
and  also  to  the  valuable  work  on  his  life  by  Wasielewski.* 

I  will  only  quote  a  few  sentences  from  a  letter  hitherto 
unpublished  in  Germany,  which  was  addressed  to  a  zealous 
contributor  of  the  Stue  Zeitschrift,  Herr  von  Zuccalmaglio. 
After  his  death  it  came,  with  seventeen  others,  into  the 
possession  of  the  present  writer,  ami  was  publisheil  by  him 
in  the  Academy.  The  reader  may  consider  it  at  the  same 
time  as  a  specimen  of  Schumann's  epistolary  style  of  this 
period,  and  compare  its  mild  enthusiasm  with  the  un-  1 
alloyed  “Jean  Paulism  ”  of  the  young  student.  The  date  | 
of  the  letter  is  Leipsic,  January  31,  1837,  and  as  the  only 
commenUry  re<iuired,  1  will  add  that  “  Erste  Tone  ”  was 
an  article  on  Mendelssohn,  which  had  aj)peared  in  Schu- 

1  It  ha«  bran  noticed,  that  in  the  collection  of  MendelsMohn's  letten*,  the 
name  of  Schumann  occurs,  if  at  all.  only  in  an  occanional  umnner.  Con- 
eiderioft  the  friendly  inten'ourse  in  which  both  stood  at  Leipsic,  it  is  almost 
incredible  that  Mejidelneohii  should  in  his  ruinarks  on  music  hare  wholly 
ilCnored  the  numerous,  aud  et  auy  rate  oriKinal  works,  of  his  admiiing 
friend.  The  circumst>tnce  is  generally  explained  from  a  uarrow-iiiinded 
jealousy  of  the  editors  of  Mendelssohn's  Letters,  who  might  not  be  desirous 
of  adding  his  testimonial  to  the  riral  comi>o8er'8  overpowering  fame ;  but 
would  it  not  be  also  possible  to  conjecture  that  the  admiration  of  tlte  two 
masters  was  not  mutual,  and  tnat  MendelsK»hn's  utterances  had  been 
wisely  suppressed,  aa  not  redounding  to  the  credit  of  his  liberai-miuded- 
ness  ? 


mann’s  paper,  and  that  Wedel  was  one  of  Zuccalmaglio’s 
numerous  pseudonyms. 

“  My  dear  Sir,  —  First  of  all  I  must  tell  you  how  1  gave 
Mcmfelssolin,  with  whom  I  dine  every  day,  your  article,  ‘  Erste 
Tone.’  1  stood  aside  and  watched  his  face,  to  see  what  im¬ 
pression  would  be  made  u[)on  him  by  your  last  sentence,  which 
1  confess  had  several  times  brought  the  tears  into  my  own  eyes. 
He  read  the  article  attentively;  his  face  (what  a  glorious, 
divine  face  it  is!)  revealed  all  his  impressions  as  he  came  to 
the  passage.  It  was  a  pity  you  could  not  see  him.  ‘  Ha !  ’ 
he  cried,  ‘  what’s  this  ?  That  is  really  too  much  :  I  am  quite 
delighted.  There  are  different  kinds  of  praise  ;  but  this  comes 
from  a  pure  heart.’  You  should  Have  seen  him  and  heard  him. 

‘  Ten  thousand  thanks  to  the  man  who  wrote  this.’  Mo  he 
went  on  untd  we  dived  into  our  champagne.  The  fact  is,  as  I 
have  long  ago  made  up  my  mind,  there  is  no  man  who  can 
write  on  music  like  Wedel;  aud  I  think  I  can  read  the  same 
verdict  in  the  delicate  but  continued  motion  of  Mendelssohn’s 
countenance,  whicli  is  a  record  of  all  that  is  passing  both  with¬ 
in  and  without  him . Do  you  know  his  ‘  St.  Paul,’  in 

which  one  beauty  relieves  another  without  interruption  1  He 
was  the  first  to  grant  to  the  Graces  a  |)lacc  in  the  house  of  God, 
where  they  certainly  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Hitherto  they 
have  not  been  able  to  make  their  voices  heard  for  the  multitude 
of  fugues.  Do  read  ‘St.  Paul’ — the  sooner  the  Ixitter.  You 
will  find  in  it  nothing  of  Handel  or  Bach,  whatever  people  may 
say,  except  in  so  far  as  all  church  music  must  he  alike,’*  etc. 

Thus  tmicli  about  Scliitmann’s  critical  power.  Upon  the 
whole  it  must  be  said  that  liis  influence  on  the  progress  of 
conteniitorary  music  was  of  a  beneficial  kind.  Young 
asjtiring  talents  were  sure  to  find  friendly  apjtreciation, 
and,  in  many  cases,  valuable  advice,  in  the  columns  of  the 
new  organ,  from  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  currents  of 
vulgar  pulf  were  strictly  excluded.  Schumann  had  the 
instinctive  horror  of  a  gentleman  against  the  low  practices 
of  artistic  humbug,  and  sonietimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Meyer¬ 
beer,  was  not  able  to  recognize  the  good  crop  growing  in  the 
midst  of  luxuriant  weeds.  It  must  also  be  confessed  that 
cliielly  in  his  latter  years  he  was  by  no  means  free  from 
that  one-sidedness,  inseparable  as  it  seems  from  creative 
genius,  which  looks  upon  everything  outside  of  its  own  cir¬ 
cle  of  light  as  utter  darkness.  It  remains  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  style  in  which  the  results  of  Schumann’s 
speculative  power  were  delivered,  which  was  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  one  indeed.  Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  a  .«oi- 
ill.iunt  criticism  on  Chopin  which  was  published  by  Schu¬ 
mann  in  the  old  Musical  Gazette  two  years  Itefore  the  start¬ 
ing  of  his  own  journal.  One  can  imagine  the  astonishment 
of  the  faithful  reader  of  this  solemn  organ  when,  amongst 
the  utterances  of  his  Dryasdust  oracle,  he  suddenly  hit  upon 
the  following  eccentric  cffustoii :  “An  Opus  II.  —  Euse¬ 
bius  gently  opened  the  door.  You  know  the  ironical  smile 
on  his  pale  lace,  which  he  jtuts  on  to  make  one  curious.  I 
was  sitting  at  the  piano  with  Florestan.  Florestan,  as  you 
know,  is  one  of  those  rare  music-individuals  who  divine 
everything  future,  new  and  extraordinary,  in  advance. 
Still  to-day  he  was  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  Eusebius 
calleil  out :  ‘  Hats  off,  gentlemen,  here  goes  a  genius,’  and 
opened  a  piece  of  music- before  us.  The  title  we  were  not 
allowed  to  see.  I  was  glancing  through  the  book  half  un¬ 
consciously  ;  this  veiled  enjoyment  of  music  without  sound 
has  a  particular  charm  for  me.  Besides,  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  each  single  composer  had  his  particular  groupings  of 
notes  for  the  eye.  Beethoven  looks  ditlerent  on  paper  from 
Mozart,  in  the  same  way  as  the  prose  of  .leap  Paul  looks 
unlike  that  of  Goethe.  But  now  it  was  to  me  as  if  numbers 
of  strange  eyes  were  strangely  looking  at  me,  eyes  of 
flowers,  of  basilisks,  of  butterflies,  of  girls.  At  other  places 
it  became  lighter ;  I  thought  I  heard  Mozart’s  ‘  La  ci  darem  ’ 
winding  through  hundreds  of  harmonies;  Leporello  seemed 
to  wink,  and  Don  Juan  flew  past  me  in  his  white  cloak.” 
The  article  goes  on.  describing  in  the  same  exalted  strain 
how  the  young  enthiisia.^ts  play  the  piece  with  increasing 
delight,  which  is  brought  to  a  climax  of  admiring  bewilder¬ 
ment  when  they  find,  on  referring  to  the  title-page  that  the 
work  is  not  by  Bhethoven  or  Schubert,  but  an  Opus  II.,  a 
debut  of  an  unknown  coihposer,  Frederick  Chopin.  They 
forthwith  repair  to  their  adviser  and  friend,  Master  Raro, 
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“  who  smiles  at  their  new  idol  with  the  cautious  wisdom  of 
his  riper  yeiirs,  but  promises  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  case. 
The  closing  scene  shows  Florestan  reclining  on  his  sofa  in  j 
a  half  dream,  expounding  the  poetical  inspirations  found  i 
by  him  in  Chopin’s  “  Variations,”  intermixed  with  various  j 
remarks  of  a  more  critical  character  on  the  structure  of  the  j 
new  piece. 

I  have  on  purpose  quoted  from  the  first  article  ever  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  composer,  because,  although  in  a  slightly 
exaggerated  form,  it  fully  shows  at  once  the  power  and 
;■  weakness  of  his  msthetic  writings.  He  never  attempted 
to  give  an  objective,  or,  as  it  is  more  grandly  but  le.'S  cor-  ' 
recti V  called,  an  impartial  analysis  of  a  composition.  He  | 
felt  Limself  that  the  position  of  one  creative  mind  to  1 
I*  another  must  have  a  strong  alloy  of  personal  bias  in  it. 
This  he  never  even  tries  to  conceal,  and  for  that  very 
reason  he  personifies  the  various  phases  of  his  own  mind, 
and  shows  how  dill'erently  one  and  the  same  work  may 
have  acted  upon  him  in  different  mocds,  or  how  it  mi<>ht 
act  according  to  the  predisposition  of  the  mind  to  which  it 
appeals.  Florestan  and  Kusebius,  who  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  reader  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  are  only,  to  | 

*  speak  with  Faust,  the  “  two  souls  in  his  breast ;  ”  Eusebius  j 
the  mild,  receptive  dreamer,  Florestan  the  fiery  enthusiast,  ! 
wild  and  impulsive  in  his  hatred  and  love,  and  armed  with  ! 

•  a  divine  recklessness  with  regard  to  other  people’s  i)reju-  | 
dices.  These  two  are  stereotyped  figures  in  Schumann’s  i 
writings.  His  articles  are  alternately  signed  with  either  ! 

I  pseudonym  according  to  the  tone  of  their  criticism.  Some-  j 
times  they  both  give  their  individual  judgments  on  one  and  j 
the  same  work,  and  in  such  cases  blaster  Raro  (always 
known  to  the  reader),  who  was  meant  to  symbolize  the 
calmly  speculative  side  in  Schumann’s  nature,  is  referred 
to  for  final  judgment.  Sometimes  also  various  other  i 
I  characters,  like  Julius  and  Zelia,  are  introduced  and 
I  grouped  together  in  a  kind  of. brotherhood  or  secret  society 
—  “  more  than  secret,”  .is  Schumann  himself  afterwards  ; 
declared,  “  for  it  existed  only  in  the  head  of  its  founder.” 
The  name  was  the  “  Davidsbund,”  probably  from  King 
David  and  his  celebrated  harp.  At  one  time  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  quite  as  imaginary  as  might  be  con-  , 
eluded  from  the  just  quoted  lines,  which,  by  the  way,  were  I 
written  nearly  twenty  years  later,  and  at  a  period  when  ! 
Schumann  looked  back  upon  the  eccentricities  of  his  youth  | 
from  a  distance  greater  even  than  th.at  marked  by  the  lapse  1 
of  time.  Raro  was  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  ! 
personification  of  Friedrich  Wieck,  and  certain  features  of  ' 
other  David-associates  were  also  traced  back  to  ilistinct  ; 
persons  of  real  existence.  How  seriously  the  plan  of  an  | 
actual  society  (perhaps  somewhat  analogous  to  the  “  Pre-  ; 
Raphaelite  brotherhood”  in  this  country)  was  considered 
i  by  Schumann,  becomes  for  the  first  time  evident  from  a 
passage  in  the  once  before  cited  series  of  letters.  “  I  have 
a  variety  of  plans  and  schemes  for  which  I  want  your  assist¬ 
ance,”  writes  Schumann  to  ZucCalmaglio  on  May  18,  1837. 

“  First  of  all  I  have  been  thinking  for  a  long  time  of  giving  ■ 
real  life  to  the  Davidsbund,  by  bringing  men  of  the  same  1 
opinion  (even  if  not  professional  musicians)  in  a  closer  con-  ; 
nection  by  means  of  signs  and  symbols.  If  academies  with 
dunces  at  their  head  designate  their  members,  why  should 
not  we,  the  younger  generation,  do  the  same  ?  ”  Although 
this  scheme  of  an  academy  with  anti-academicians  as  mem¬ 
bers  proved  abortive,  the  charm  of  Florestan  and  Eusebius 
as  imaginary  creations  remains  unimpaired,  and  it  is  with 
regret  that  the  reader  of  Schumann’s  collected  works  sees 
them  turn  up  more  and  more  seldom,  till  at  last  they  quite 
disappear,  together  with  a  good  deal  of  their  originator’s 
^  freshness  of  style  and  perception.  The  fact  is  that  in  his 
i  later  years  -Schumann’.s  position  in  musical  questions  be¬ 
came  essentially  altered,  and  he  used  again.st  himself  that 
sweeping  juilgment  which  in  the  inarticulate  longings  of 
his  early  career  could  now  only  see  the  juvenile  and  silly. 
Unfortunately  the  same  remark  applies  to  his  views  -about 
the  ultimate  aims  of  his  art,  and  the  breakage  which  we 
discern  in  the  development  of  his  sesthetical  notions  could 
not  but  react  upon  the  direction  of  his  creative  power. 
The  deeper  causes  of  the  vital  ch.ange  in  Schumann’s  whole 


artistic  existence,  which  after  a  grailual  growth  of  many 
years  reached  its  climax  with  the  l)eginning  of  his  third  or 
”  orchestral  ”  period,  we  shall  have  to  consider  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks. 

In  my  pajier  on  Wagner,  published  in  the  Fortnightly 
lleview,  I  have  tried  to  follow  as  closely  as  jmssible  the 
rise  of  what  I  called  the  *•  poetic  principle  in  music  ”  from 
the  earliest  times  till  Beethoven.  I  have  shown  that  in 
every  art  there  exists  a  duality  of  intention,  namely,  on 
one  side  the  original  passionate  impulse  previous  to  its 
taking  any  distinct  form,  and  secondly,  the  innate  order  of 
beauty  belonging  to  the  p.articular  art  in  question.  1  fur¬ 
ther  tried  to  prove  that  the  intensity  of  this  impulse  in 
Beethoven’s  later  works  all  but  broke  through  the  forms  of 
music  pro{)er,  and  at  last,  in  the  ninth  symidiony,  abso¬ 
lutely  re(juired  the  complement  of  words.  The  consistent 
carrying  out  of  Beethoven’s  grand  reformatory  act,  I  at  last 
professed  to  see  in  Wagner’s  Musik  drama.  Schumann 
also  felt  instinctively  the  necessity  of  intro<lucing  the  fresh 
life  of  poetical  pulsation  into  the  dead  formalism  of  ab.solute 
music.  We  have  seen  before  that  he  wrote  on  his  banner 
the  war  cry  of  “  Poetry  in  art,”  and  repeatedly  shows  the 
close  affinity  between  his  art  and  contenumrary  phases  of 
literature  by  calling  himself  and  his  friends  romantic  musi¬ 
cians.  The  works  of  his  first  period,  all  conceived  at  .and 
written  for  the  piano-forte,  show  in  their  small  forms  all 
that  pointedness  of  e.xaggerated,  not  to  say  transcendental, 
sentimentalism  which  forms  the  typical  character  of  Rich¬ 
ter’s  pro.se,  and  (mixed  up  already  with  self-consuming 
irony)  of  Heine’s  lyrics.  Schumann’s  desire  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  poetry  becomes  al.so  evident  in  the  titles  affixed  to 
his  lyrical  effusions,  sometimes  full  of  jmetie  suggestive¬ 
ness,  but  not  seldom  also  without  any  recognizable  relation 
to  the  character  of  the  piece.  Moreover,  our  composer  al¬ 
ways  laiil  particular  stress  upon  the  fact  that  these  denomi¬ 
nations  hail  Ixien  added  to  the  composition  after  its  being 
finished,  with  a  view  only  of  guiding  the  pl.ayer  .as  to  the 
w.ay  in  which  it  was  to  be  rendered.  The  expression, 
therefore,  of  a  distinct  poetic  idea,  as  we  discerned  it  in 
Beethoven,  was  at  all  times  absent  from  his  mind.  In  real¬ 
ity,  the  music  even  of  his  “  Sturm  und  Drang  ”  periwl  was 
quite  as  absolute  as  that  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  in  which 
the  poetic  element  never  amounted  to  more  than  the  un¬ 
conscious  mood  in  which  every  work  of  art  mu-it  l)e  con¬ 
ceived,  but  never  passed  through  the  medium  of  conscious 
feeling  before  its  embodiment  in  sound.  To  say  that  in  the 
“  Carniv,al  ”  or  the  “  Papillons  ”  the  pure  source  of  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  mighty  tradition  is  flowing,  and  to  invest  the 
slender  form  of  the  most  subjective  lyrist  with  the  grand 
folds  of  the  prophet’s  cloak,  seems  indeed  almost  too  ab¬ 
surd  even  for  the  blindest  worshipjK'r.  Still,  such  is  the 
hue  and  cry  of  a  powerful  school  in  music  called  alter  our 
comjmser’s  name,  and  represented  by  an  imjmsing  numlier 
of  talented  and  devoted  disciples.  The  fact,  however,  is, 
that  to  the  master  himself,  as  well  as  to  his  pujiils,  some¬ 
thing  in  Beethoven  has  remained,  and,  as  it  seems,  will  re¬ 
main  forever  an  indissoluble  mystery. 

In  thinking  it  my  duty  to  oppose  current  prejudices,  it  is 
far  from  my  wish  to  deny  the  indescribable  beauty  of 
Schumann’s  early  works,  which  bear  undoubtedly  the  stamp 
i  of  a  genius  of  the  first  order.  All  the  chiirms  of  indistinct 
i  longing,  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  most  striking 
originality  in  conception  and  execution,  fill  us  with  ever 
fresh  delight  in  listening  to  the  strains  of  the  Sonata  in  F 
sharp  minor,  the  Rtndes  Symphoniques,  or  the  Kreiste- 
riana ;  and  upon  the  occasional  eccentricities  or  shortcom¬ 
ings  in  the  formal  treatment  we  are  inclined  to  look  with  a 
'  much  less  critical  eye  than  the  composer  himself  used  to  do 
at  a  later  j)eriod. 

\Ve  have  recognized  a  strong  desire  on  our  composer’s 
art  of  embodying  his  individual  feelings  and  sufferings  in 
is  art,  a  desire  for  which  the  piano-forte  alone,  even  with 
I  the  enlarged  scope  ojasned  to  it  by  Schumann’s  own  works, 
j  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  the  appropriate  instrument. 
1  Schumann  also  felt  the  want  of  the  spoken  word  as  the 
firm  starting-point  of  his  lofty  flights,  and  he  was  fortunate 
I  enough  to  find  a  poet  full  of  the  deepest  pathos,  and  at  the 
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same  time  congenial  to  himself  by  the  strongly  individual- 
izeil  mode  of  his  expression.  We  have  already  remarked 
antici[)atingly  that  this  poet  was  Heinrich  Heine,  the 
“  spoiled  favorite  of  the  Graces.”  the  hero  and  victim  of 
modern  thought  and  misery,  “  the  knight  with  the  laugh¬ 
ing  tear  in  his  scutcheon,”  who  descended  into  the  deepest 
depths  of  the  heart,  and  brought  back  the  jewels  of  his 
songs  clear  and  Hashing  like  ice,  but  reflecting  in  their 
crystalline  surface  the  brightest  rays  and  the  <larkest 
shades  of  human  pas.sion.  It  would  be  diflieult  to  convey 
to  the  reader  unaccpiainted  with  the  German  language  the 
full  meaning  and  artistic  importance  of  the  “  Lied,”  a  mode 
of  [KHstic  expression  taking  its  origin  immediately  from  the 
popular  song,  with  which  it  shares  the  utmost  simplicity  of 
expre-sion  and  metrical  structure,  but  still  u.sed  by  modern 
poets  tor  the  embodiment  of  deepest  thought  and  feeling. 
And  here  1  am  sorely  tempted  to  digress  upon  a  subject 
nearest  to  niy  interest,  namely,  the  almost  total  absence  of 
what  might  be  called  “artistic  scng”  in  the  literature  of 
this  island,  the  causes  of  which  I  find  partly  in  the  disdain 
of  poets  to  stoop  to  the  simple  utterance  of  the  popular 
muse,  partly  in  the  particular  nature  of  this  popular  poetry 
itself,  which  to  a  prevailing  extent  took  the  narrative  form 
of  the  ballad,  and  therefore  seemed  less  adapted  for  the 
infusion  of  lyrical  impulse.^  Or  was  it  perhaps  the  total 
absence  of  music  as  a  national  art,  which  faileil  to  encour¬ 
age  the  great  English  lyrists  to  pro|)ortionate  efforts  in  this 
direction,  and  induced,  for  instance,  Byron  to  assign  al¬ 
ways  his  weakest  stanzas  “  to  music  ”V  But  I  feel  but  too 
deeply  how  abrupt  and  “  unproven  ”  my  remarks  in  their 
necessary  conciseness  must  appear,  and  therefore  gladly  re- 
tur.i  to  my  immediate  subject. 

The  high  position  which  Schumann  takes  among  the 
masters  of  German  song,  has  been  sufliciently  defined  by 
his  being  called  the  musical  exponent  of  Heine.  It  seems, 
indeed,  not  unlikely  that  the  verdict  of  an  impartial  poster¬ 
ity  will  base  our  composer’s  chief  claims  to  immortality  on 
such  works  as  the  settings  of  “  Ich  grolle  nicht,”  and  the 
whole  “  Dichterliebe  ”  series,  not  to  speak  of  innumerable 
other  “  Lieder,”  small  in  form,  but  disclosing  the  infinite 
perspective  of  lyrical  pathos,  and  unsurpassable  in  the  con¬ 
genial  rendering  of  the  poet’s  sentiments.  It  is  true  that 
Schumann  did  not  invent  or  even  advance  the  artistic 
form  of  the  song.  This  form  indeed  occurs  with  its  essen¬ 
tial  variations  in  Beethoven  himself,  and  was  after  him 
filled  with  the  inexhaustible  beauties  of  Schubert’s  melodi¬ 
ousness.  But  Beethoven’s  broad  dramatic  conceptions 
were  always  to  some  e.xtent  embarrassed  by  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  .song,  and  in  Schubert  we  miss  sometimes  that 
careful  entering  into  the  minutest  intentions  of  the  jioet 
which  might  be  considered  as  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
latest  phase  of  music.  Besides,  both  these  great  compos¬ 
ers  were  extremely  limited  as  to  the  poetical  materials  at 
their  disposal.  The  artistic  song  in  German  literature 
dates  only  from  Goethe,  and  his,  acijuaintance  with  Her¬ 
der’s  researches  in  international  pojmlar  poetry.  Goethe 
remained  the  only  Viiluable  resort  of  Beethoven’s,  and  for 
a  long  time  also  of  Schubert’s  lyrical  muse.  The  latter 
master  only  recognized  the  rising  stars  of  Heine  and  Iluck- 
ert.  Schumann’s  position  in  this  respect  was  much  more 
favored  by  fortune.  He  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  literary 
movement  of  his  time,  and  was  prepared  both  by  his  genius 
and  by  education  to  recast  the  newly  aetjuired  treasures 
of  poetry  in  the  mould  of  his  own  art.  The  progress  there¬ 
fore  marked  by  his  songs  was  achieved  by  jioetical  rather 
than  by  musical  means,  another  proof  of  the  organic  and 
indivisible  connection  of  the  two  sister  arts. 

'riie  duration  of  our  composer’s  song-time  was  compara¬ 
tively  short.  The  greater  purl  of  his  “  Lieder  ”  was  writ- 

*  I  must  add  here,  pareotbeticiilly,  that  the  rherminK  enetche!!  of  wing  of 
dispu'eil  "rigiD,  traiiKniitted  to  us  iu  Eiiiab^-th.ii  ilniiiia'^,  seem  to  me  to 
show  disiiiictl.v  ths  traces  of  artistic  onsciousness,  and  are  indeed  pirtly 
referable  to  professional  poets,  like  **  Come  with  me,  and  tie  my  love,”  to 
Klf  Marlowe.  They  therefore  do  not  quite  couie  under  the  categirry  of 
popular  song,  and  show  indeed  not  the  slightest  affinity  witli  the  *•  Volks- 
iied.”  Kobeit  Hums,  on  the  o'her  hand,  the  great  sinser  of  songs,  pur- 
po-ely  limited  himself  to  the  simplicity  of  popular  feeling,  and  tkeretore, 
although  a  great  artist,  did  uot  write  what  I  hare  called  “  artistic  songs  ’’ 
par  fxctUrncf. 
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ten  in  1840,  a  year  which  at  the  same  time  was  the  most 
eventful  in  his  quiet  life.  The  rest  of  the  working  time 
all9ttcd  to  him  —  for  he  did  work  to  the  last  incessantly  — 
was  given  up  to  tlie  greater  forms  of  vocal  and  instrumen¬ 
tal  music,  as  the  oratorio  symphony,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  chamber  music.  This  third  period  might  be  briefly 
characterized  as  the  return  to  form.  We  have  mentioned 
the  strong  aversion  which  Schumann  at  first  felt  for  the 
serious  study  of  the  technical  basis  of  his  art.  The  con¬ 
tempt  against  the  established  rules  as  witnessed  in  bis  juve¬ 
nile  works,  although  to  a  great  extent  arising  from  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  aspiring  genius,  was  also  partly  due  to  his  actual 
want  of  fundamental  knowledge,  and  this  neglect  could  not 
but  result  in  a  strong  reaction  as  the  composer  reached  the 
age  of  artistic  discretion.  He  now  became  a  fervent  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  necessity  and  vciierableness  of  established  rules, 
and  conscientiously  removed  the  traces  of  his  youthful  ec¬ 
centricities  from  revised  editions  of  his  earlier  works.  It 
is  also  from  this  jioint  of  view  that  we  must  judge  tbe  ob¬ 
jections  raised  by  him  against  the  gigantic  attempts  at  revo¬ 
lutionizing  and  reconstructing  musical  art  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  which  have  made  the  name  of  Richard  Wagner  the 
synitxil  of  hojie  for  the  rising  generation.  Or  was  it  per¬ 
haps  the  instinctive  aversion  of  the  failing  against  the  suc¬ 
cessful  man,  which  in  this  one  instance  overcame  the  usual 
generosity  o^  Schumann’s  nature,  and  made  his  own  war- 
cry  of  “  Poetry  in  mCisic  ”  sound  harsh  and  dreadful  from 
his  rival’s  lips  ? 

The  works  ot  Schumann’s  third  period  are  numerous, 
and  comprise  almost  all  the  forms  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  not  always  treated  with  equal  success,  but  always 
full  of  beauty,  and  of  that  strong  touch  of  individuality 
which  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  our  composer’s  genius. 
We  count  amongst  these  four  symphonies  with  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  fifth,  two  so-called  profane  oratorios,  the 
“Peri,”  after  Moore’s  well-known  poem  from  “  Lalla 
llookh,”  and  the  “  Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose,”  both  full  of 
lyrical  and  fantastic  beauties  of  the  first  order,  but  lag¬ 
ging  occasionally  through  an  evident  want  of  dramatic  con¬ 
centration,  combined  with  a  tendency  towards  painting  in 
detail.  The  same  want  of  the  broad  conception  of  a 
dramatic  poet  proved  absolutely  fatal  to  our  composer’s 
only  ojiera,  “  Genevieve,”  which  notwithstanding  the  re¬ 
deeming  charms  of  numerous  beautiful  passages,  has  never 
been  able  to  move  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  with  the  irre¬ 
sistible  force  of  dramatic  action. 

It  is  also  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  two  representative 
heroes  of  modern  thought  and  doubt,  “  Manfred  ’  and 
“  Faust,  ’  have  been  favorite  subjects  of  Schumann’s  muse. 
The  spark  of  “  Weltsclinierz  ”  (as  the  Germans  call  the 
spirit  of  deepest  despondency  and  fierce  defiance,  resulting 
from  the  wisdom  of  our  latter  days)  in  Byron’s  poem,  was 
sufficient  to  kindle  the  congenial  flame  in  the  conqKiser’s 
bosom,  and  inspire  him  with  conceptions  never  surpassed 
in  depth  of  pathos,  and  bitterness  ot  self-torturing  passion. 
The  setting,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  epilogue  in  heaven 
of  Goethe’s  “  Faust”  di.splays  the  rest  after  life’s  battle  of, 
which  the  longing  soul  dreams  in  its  purest  aspirations, 
and  ranks  with  its  deep  chiaroscuro  of  mystical  ecstasy 
amongst  the  highest  efforts  which  our  art  has  ever  been 
capable  of. 

It  would  be  exceeding  the  limits  of  our  space  and  also 
of  the  original  plan  of  this  essay,  merely  to  hint  at  the 
numerous  interesting  points  of  discussion  suggested  by  tbe 
latter  part  of  Schumann’s  career.  Our  purpose  was 
chiefly  to  show  the  true  character  of  the  progressive  side 
of  our  composer’s  activity,  falsely  connected  with  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  latest  works,  with  which  in  reality  it  shows  only 
a  slight  affinity.  This  revolutionary  spirit  was  on  the 
contrary,  to  repeat  it  again,  disavowed  by  the  work  of 
tjchuniann’s  riper  years.  Considering  him  merely  as  a 
reforiiier  of  mu.'ic  on  a  jioetical  basis,  as  his  t/uond  nieine 
admirers  are  but  too  inclined  to  do,  we  should  have  to  call 
his  career  a  decided  failure,  if  it  did  not  seem  altogether 
ungrateful  to  mention  such  a  word  in  connection  with  a 
man  whp  has  given  us  the  “  Carnival,”  the  Songs,  “  Faust,” 
and  the  Symphony  in  C. 
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We  have  only  a  little  space  left  to  say  a  few  wonls 
about  our  composer’s  character,  and  the  events  which 
form  the  scanty  materials  toy  his  hioifrajdiy. 

Even  in  the  buoyancy  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  Schu¬ 
mann  was  distinguished  by  a  particular  kind  of  apparent 
absent-mindedness,  which,  without  preventing  his  listen¬ 
ing  attentively  to  what  was  going  on,  still  would  not  let 
him  t.ike  an  active  jtart  in  the  conversation.  His  increas¬ 
ing  silence  became  proverbial  among  his  friends.  Once,  it 
is  told,  he  entered  a  lady’s  drawing-room,  smiled  in  his 
placid  way  at  the  company  present,  and  opening  the  piano, 
played  a  few  chords,  after  which  he  made  his  exit,  smiling 
again,  but  without  having  spoken  a  single  syllable.  Only 
on  rare  occasions,  and  amongst  very  intimate  friends,  an 
interesting  topic  would  induce  him  to  give  full  utterance 
to  his  opinions.  The  ch.aracteristic  feature  of  his  personal 
existence  was  an  utter  want  of  demonstrativeness,  some¬ 
times  amounting  to  actual  shyness.  Stdiumann  himself 
was  conscious  of  this  fact,  and  has  described  his  social 
accom[)lishments  with  the  almost  exaggerated  modesty 
characterizing  also  his  numerous  sayings  about  his  own 
art.  “  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  here,”  he  writes  to 
Zuecalmaglio.  “  In  me,  however,  you  must  not  expect  to 
6ml  much.  I  scarcely  ever  speak  except  in  the  evening, 
and  most  while  playing  the  piano.” 

The  professional  career  of  our  hero  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  fewest  words.  Atler  editing  his  musical  journal  for 
nearly  ten  years,  he  went  to  Dresden  with  no  particular 
podtion  except  that  of  conductor  of  a  singing  academy. 
From  there  he  was  called  to  Dtissehlorf,  in  order  to  lead 
the  concerts  of  the  celebrated  musical  institute  at  that 
city.  His  official  duties,  however,  proved  soon  too  much 
for  his  declining  health,  and  after  a  few  years  he  dropped 
the  baton  forever,  without  great  loss  to  art  or  to  himself, 
nature  having  refused  him  the  most  essential  qualities  of  a 
conductor,  'fhe  monotony  of  his  daily  life  was  occasionally 
interrupted  by  artistic  tours,  amongst  whiidi  those  to 
Russia  and  Holland  were  the  most  successful.  On  both 
occasions  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  celebrated 
pinnisie,  Clara  Schumann,  so  well  known  as  the  spirited 
interpreter  of  her  husband’s  inspirations,  both  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  and  in  England.  The  union  with  her  was  the 
source  of  deepest  happiness  to  our  conqioser.  Won  after 
many  troubles,  and  against  the  obstinate  resistance  of  her 
father,  Friedrich  Wieck,  she  remained  Schumann’s  truest 
friend  and  helpmate,  affianced  to  him  not  only  by  the 
power  of  love,  but  also  by  the  elective  bonds  of  genius. 
It  has  seldom  been  the  happy  lot  of  an  artist  to  see  his 
most  intimate  feelings  and  aspirations  so  perfectly  under¬ 
stood,  nay,  even  interpreteil  to  the  world,  by  the  mother  of 
bis  children.  But  even  this  faithful  companion  could  not 
ward  off  from  our  conifioser  the  doom  hanging  over  his 
head.  As  early  as  1833.  Schununn’s  friends  were  fright¬ 
ened  by  a  state  of  morbidness  in  his  feelings,  which,  in¬ 
creased  by  the  sudden  news  of  a  near  relation’s  death,  at 
last  led  to  an  attack  of  what  seems  to  have  been  very  like 
actual  madness.  He  himself  speaks  in  his  diary  of  •*  the 
dreailliil  night  of  the  17th  October,”  and  a  clue  to  this 
mysterious  expression  we  may  see  in  the  circumstance  that 
he  immediately  changed  the  fourth  story  in  which  he  was 
living  at  the  time  for  a  lower  one,  and  never  afterwards 
could  be  indui'cd  to  take  up  his  q"arters  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  house.  From  that  time  the  foreshadowed  idea  of  his 
fate  seems  never  to  have  lieen  absent  from  his  mind,  show¬ 
ing  itself  in  an  unaccountable  horror  of  anything  con¬ 
nected  with  madness.  So  when  the  position  at  Uiisscldorf 
is  first  oll'ered  to  him,  he  writes  to  Hiller  for  information, 
as  though  on  a  point  of  vital  Importance  :  “  I  was  looking 
the  other  dav  in  an  old  geographical  book  for  information 
about  Diisseldorf,  and  there  I  found  mentioned,  amongst 
the  curio-Mties,  three  nunneries  and  one  lunatic  asylum. 
Against  the  former  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection,  but 
about  the  latter  it  was  very  unpleasant  to  me  to  read.” 

I  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  detailed  account  of 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  terrible  fate  which  was  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  bright  flame  of  Schumann’s  genius.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  from  a  letter  may  suflice  to  indicate  the 


'  circumstances  which  contributed  to  hasten  the  catastrophe. 

I  It  shows  at  the  same  time  how,  even  in  the  wildest  flights 
I  of  his  troubled  imagination,  the  absorbing  interest  of  his 
;  mind  remained  his  art.  T’he  letter  from  which  we  quote 
is  addressed  to  Hiller,  and  dated  —  • 

“  DussEtnoRF,  April  23,  1853. 

Yesterday  we  have  been  rappinn  tables  for  the  tirst  time. 

1  It  is  a  womlcrful  power.  Fancy,  I  asked  it  about  the  rhythm 
of  the  two  tirst  liars  of  the  Symphony  in  C  minor.  At  tirst  it 
I  refused  to  answer;  but  at  last  it  began,  but 

I  very  slowly.  When  I  told  it,  ‘  But  this  is  much  too  slow,  my 
’  dear  tahle,*  it  began  at  once  heating  the  right  time.  I  also  a.sVed 
|-  if  it  coiihi  tell  me  the  number  1  was  thinking  of,  and  it  an¬ 
swered  correctly,  ‘  Three.’  We  were  all  of  us  in  utter  amaze¬ 
ment,  anil  felt  surrounded  with  miracles.  F.nongh,  I  was  to¬ 
day  too  full  of  wliat  1  had  seen  not  to  speak  of  it.” 

Accoriling  to  a  tradition.  Beethoven,  when  asked  about 
the  poetic  meaning  of  the  mentioned  motive  of  his  filth 
symphony  answered  :  “  So  klopft  das  Schicksal  an  die 
I  Pforte”  (“It  is  thus  that  destiny  knocks  at  the  gate”). 
For  Schumann  these  words  proved  to  contain  a  prophetic 
warning.  Not  ipiite  a  year  after  the  date  of  this  letter  he 
tried  to  drown  the  horrors  of  his  approaching  madness  in 
the  Rhine,  and  on  the  2t)th  of  July,  1856,  he  died  in  the 
asylum  at  Eiidenich,  near  Bonn,  in  the  cemetery  of  which 
{  town  he  lies  buried. 


TEA  CONSIDERED  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  NATIONAL 
DEMORALIZATION. 

BY  MATTHEW  BROWNE. 

j  A  MEDiCAi.  critic  in  the  Lancet  has  recently  raised  some 
I  controversy  by  attacking  the  extensive  use  of  tea  as  a 
drink  — or  should  I  say  as  a  beverage  V  —  among  the  poor 
I  and  the  comparatively  poor.  Critics  and  journalists  found 
this  earnest  doctor  guilty  of  gross  exaggeration  ;  but  per¬ 
haps  few  of  them  know  how  serious  a  case  may  be  made 
out,  and  has  been  over  anil  over  again  made  out.  on  his 
side  of  the  question.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the 
teetotallers  who  agitate  lor  what  they  call  the  Permissive 
Prohibitory  Bill,  have  taken  up  a  lesser  evil  and  left  the 
larger  one  untouched.  Many  people  drink  wine,  beer,  and 
spirits  ;  but  after  all,  downright  drunkards  are  few.  On  the. 
other  band,  the  “  cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate  ”  are 
found  in  every  home  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  the 
simple  fact  that  these  cups  do  not  inebriate  makes  them  go 
unsuspected.  Even  the  clergy  drink  tea.  InniK-ent  girls 
drink  tea.  You  may  drink  it  any  hour  of  the  day  if  you 
'  like,  and  no  legislator  thinks  of  interfering  with  your  free- 
I  dom  of  action.  Surely  the  question  of  the  real  effects  of 
!  so  general  a  beverage  not  only  on  the  health  but  on  the 
I  morals  of  the  community  is  a  very  serious  one.  The  bad 
I  effects  of  alcohol  in  excess  are  patent  to  the  crudest  ob- 
!  server.  Tt'.e  red  nose  of  the  drunkard  is  a  lieacon-light  to 
warn  others  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the 
habitual  tea-drinker  to  distinguisH  him  from  the  rest. 
Tea  may  be  undermining  a  man’s  constitution  or  his  mor¬ 
als  and  yet  no  sign  of  it  shall  ajipear  in  his  face.  If  tea 
have  the  evil  effects  which  are  predicted  of  its  use,  all  the 
arguments  which  the  teetotaller  advances  in  favor  of  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  liberty  of  the  “moderate  drinker”  of 
I  alcohol  apply  to  the  moderate  use  of  tea.  If  the  moderate 
I  drinker  demands  to  be  let  alone  on  the  ground  that  his 
1  conduct  can  injure  no  one  but  himself,  the  friends  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  reply  ;  “  Yes,  it  can  ;  you  help  indirectly 
to  increase  the  criminal  and  paujter  population,  and  if  you 
are  a  father  you  transmit  to  posterity  the  conseipiences  of 
!  the  diseased  brain  which  we  contend  even  a  moilerate  use 
of  alcohol  produces.”  Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  tea  is 
as  injurious  as  alcohol,  though  in  a  way  notipiite  so  obvi¬ 
ous,  every  syllable  of  this  is  in  point:  and  the  attention  of 
I  the  legislature  should  immediately  be  called  to  so  impor- 
<  tant  a  ({oc.^tion. 

Our  teetotal  friends  have  many  of  them  relied  a  good 
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deal  upon  an  argument  which  I  have  repeatedly  seen  in 
the  writings  of  their  most  ardent  advocates.  “  Where,” 
says  a  writer  now  before  me,  “  where  is  the  Distillery  of 
God  ?  ”  There  is  much  force  in  the  argument ;  indeed,  it 
is  a  circular,  revolving  razor,  and  we  may  with  equal  rev¬ 
erence  and  equal  pertinence  in(|uire,  “  Where  is  the  Tea¬ 
pot  of  Go<l  V  ”  'I’he  advocates  of  the  use  of  tea  can  never 
answer  this  question,  whether  they  are  moderate  drinkers 
or  not.  Nor  is  this  the  only  particular  in  which  the  two 
cases  are  on  all  fours.  Physiologists  have  long  been  wholly 
at  sea  as  to  the  precise  action  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
system.  Now  they  are  equally  up  the  country  as  to  that 
of  tea.  Some  have  said,  and  I  believe  most  men  of  science 
still  say,  that  the  use  of  tea  arrests  waste  in  the  body ;  but 
the  (pestion  is  still  undecided  ;  and  till  we  know  more 
definitely  what  is  the  specific  action  of  theine,  caffeine, 
etc.,  it  may  be  contended  we  should  at  least  suspend  our 
use  of  the  infusions  in  which  these  essential  principles 
occur. 

1  have  already  suggested  that  the  evil  efl'ects  of  tea¬ 
drinking  may  be  as  great  as  the  evil  effects  of  dram-drink¬ 
ing,  though  not  so  obvious.  As  far  as  the  phyxlque  is  con-  j 
cerned,  I  shall  for  the  present  content  myself  with  (juoting  | 
the  powerful  testimony  of  Dr.  Trotter,  a  celebrated  physi-  j 
cian  of  Rath,  who  was  in  great  repute  early  in  the  present  I 
century,  a  man  of  large  practice,  acute  observation,  and  | 
high  moral  and  religious  feeling.  He  writes  as  follows  :  —  ' 

“  The  use  of  Tea  in  this  country,  a<an  article  of  diet, 
comes  under  this  evil  head.  The  consumption  of  the  i 
Chinese  plant  is  enormous  throughout  the  United  King¬ 
dom  ;  it  is  a  beverage  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  an  indo¬ 
lent  and  voluptuous  age.  Rut  however  agreeable  may  In; 
its  immediate  flavor,  the  ultimate  effects  are  debility  and 
nervous  dLseases.  There  may  be  conditions  of  health  in¬ 
deed  where  tea  can  do  no  h.'irin,  such  as  in  the  strong  and 
athletic ;  but  it  is  particularly  hurtful  to  the  female  consti¬ 
tution  ;  to  all  persons  who  |K)ssess  the  hereditary  predis¬ 
position  to  dyspepsia,  and  all  the  diseases  with  which  it  is 
associated  ;  to  gout,  and  to  those  who  are  n.iturally  weak-  i 
nerved. 

“  Fine  tea,  where  the  narcotic  <}uality  seems  to  be  con¬ 
centrated,  when  taken  in  a  strong  infusion,  by  persons  not 
accustomed  to  it,  excites  nausea  and  vomiting,  tremors, 
cold  sweats,  vertigo,  dimness  of  sight,  and  confusion  of 
thought.  Rut  1  have  known  a  number  of  men  and  women 
subject  to  nervous  complaints,  who  could  not  use  tea  in 
any  form  without  feeling  a  sudden  increju^e  of  all  their  un¬ 
pleasant  symptoms,  particularly  acidity  of  stomach,  vertigo, 
and  weakness  of  sight, 

“  Though  fond  of  tea  myself,  I  have  sometimes  been 
obliged  to  leave  it  off,  by  susi)ecting  that  it  added  to  my 
Dpural  shortness  of  vision.  As  the  use  of  this  article  in 
diet  extends  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  community  aiul 
the  laboring  poor,  it  must  do  the  more  harm.  A  man  or 
woman  who  has  to  go  through  much  toil  or  hardship,  has 
need  of  substantial  nourishment ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  an  infusion  of  tea.  And  if  the  humble  returns 
of  their  industry  are  expended  on  this  leaf,  what  remains 
for  the  purchase  of  food  better  adapted  to  labor?  In  this 
case  tea  comes  to  be  hurtful,  not  only  from  its  own  nar¬ 
cotic  (juality,  but  that  (juality  will  act  with  double  force  in 
a  body  weakened  from  other  causes.  This  certainly  is  one 
great  reason  for  the  increased  and  increasing  {)rot)ortion  of 
nervous,  bilious,  spasmodic,  and  stomach  complaints,  ap¬ 
pearing  among  the  lower  ranks  of  life.  This  fact  has  long 
been  confirmed  to  me  in  different  countries,  and  among 
persons  varying  much  in  theiy  employments.  I  have 
lately  met  with  many  severe  and  obstinate  cases  among 
poor  tradesmen  and  laborers,  where  it  was  plain  they  origi¬ 
nated  from  this  cause.  I  also  think  that  the  use  of  tea 
often  paves  the  way  to  habitual  dram-drinking  among  this 
class  of  society,  more  than  among  the  better  orders.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  finer  the  tea  it  contains  more 
of  the  pernicious  quality. 

“  The  nervous  ailments  of  female  constitutions,  which 
are  often  induced  and  aggravated  by  tea-drinking,  in  ad¬ 
vanced  age  are  apt  to  terminate  in  palsy.  And  from  a 
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concomitant  torpor  of  the  absorbent  system  of  vessels,  they 
also  very  frequently  terminate  in  general  dropsy.  Coffee 
possesses  the  narcotic  principle,  but  in  a  lesser  degree 
than  tea ;  the  same  diseases  follow  its  use.” 

To  this  powerful  piece  justificative,  and  on  the  patholog¬ 
ical 'portion  of  the  subject,  I  shall  at  present  add  nothing; 
for  I  must  pass  on  to  the  far  more  important  question  of 
the  influence  of  tea  on  morality  and  religion.  Its  tendency 
to  proiluce  Scepticism  and  Infidelity  is,  however,  too  large 
a  topic  for  the  present  occasion,  though  I  only  defer  it.  Let 
us  turn  to  the  (juestion  of  Morals. 

The  vices  with  which  drunkenness  connects  itself  are 
patent  to  the  dullest.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suspect  that 
Tea  and  Coffee  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  less  glaring  forms 
of  social  depravation  ? 

Mr.  Mill  in  his  Inatigural  Discourse  at  St.  Andrews  dis¬ 
closed  his  share  of  the  feeling  which  has  long  been  creep¬ 
ing  over  the  consciousness  of  the  best  men  and  women  in 
England,  that  the  standard  of  commercial  honor  has  been 
rapidly  lowering  itself  of  late  years.  And,  still  more 
distinctly  and  emphatically,  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe, 
in  an  article  (in  the  Fortnightly  Review)  upon  Progress, 
admitted,  as  she  could  not  but  admit,  that  in  this  respect 
we  had  gone  back  in  the  most  j)ortentous  manner.  Others 
have  lamented,  with  bitterness,  that  “  an  Englishman’s 
word  ”  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the  olden  days.  Now, 
we  must  remember  that  those  were  the  days  when  men 
drank  two,  three,  four,  even  five  bottles  of  port  at  a  sitting, 
and  were  not  content  with  that.  “  Did  you  drink  those 
three  bottles  of  port  without  assistance  V  ”  said  a  friend  to 
a  gentleman  who  had  dined.  “  No,”  said  the  gentleman, 
“  I  had  the  assistance  of  a  bottle  of  madeira.”  And  the 
case  was  typical.  Rut,  in  those  times,  tea  was  an  e.xpensive 
drink,  and  only  just  beginning  to  work  its  way  insidiously 
downwards  among  the  middle  class  and  the  poor. 

And  let  us  not  fail  to  notice  who  it  was  that  first  took 
eagerly  to  tea.  It  was  the  weaker,  less  conscientious,  or 
at  least,  less  straightforward  sex.  Women  are  not,  as  a 
class,  prone  to  the  faults  which  make  open  criminals ;  they 
are  as  correct  as  teetotallers.  Rut  is  woman  honest  I  Not 
80 :  — 

“  Her  mode  of  candor  is  deceit. 

And  what  she  thinks  from  what  she’ll  say  — 
Although  I’ll  never  call  her  cheat  — 

(But  ';at  is  only'  the  poet’s  gallantry)  — 

Lies  far  ns  Scotland  from  Cathay !  ” 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  female  sex,  tea  p 
into  universal  use  as  a  beverage,  and  what  have  we  had  in 
its  train  ?  Commercial  fraud  in  a  hundred  thousand  hideous 
forms.  There  is  not  a  corner  of  our  life  in  which  we  are 
safe.  England,  considered  as  a  mart,  is  one  vast  gambling 
hell.  From  the  rotten  banks  and  rotten  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  down  to  rotten  ships,  it  is  all  the  same  story.  I 
forbear  here  to  enlarge  further.  Rut  to  what  are  we  to 
attribute  the^e  changes  ?  Some  secret,  subtle,  unheetled, 
but  most  potent  rela.xing  influence  has  been  at  work  for 
half  a  century,  weakening  the  moral  fibre  of  the  nation. 
And  what  is  it?  To  change  the  metaphor,  let  us  ask. 
Where  is  English  honesty  ?  And  I  answer.  Drowned  in 
the  'Pea-pot.  Tea  has  done  it.  Not,  indeed  (to  parody 
our  three-bottle  ancestors),  without  assistance  —  it  has  had 
the  assistance  of  coffee,  and  even  of  coc-oa  (ginger-beer  1 
omit  for  the  present).  It  remains  to  consider,  however, 
brieflv  the  manner  in  which  tea  has  exercised  this  de¬ 
moralizing  influence. 

'Phe  teetotallers  have  often  insisted  upon  what  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  physiologists  anil  physicians  have  denied,  namely, 
the  injurious  reaction  which  follows  ujion  the  use  of  alcohol. 
Rut  they  have  apparently  not  considered  what  is  the  first 
and  second  action  of  tea.  We  know  that  Shakespeare 
makes  Caesar  express  a  jirofound  distrust  of  Cassius  on  the 
ground  that  he  did  not  sleep  much ;  and  some  of  the  worst 
and  most  treacherous  men  that  ever  lived,  Napoleon,  for 
example,  have  slept  but  little.  Now  let  us  apply  this: 
What  is  the  immediate  effect  of  Tea  ?  To  cause  wakeful- 
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ness.  How  do  we  describe  :in  American  ?  By  the  word, 
Wide-awake.  And  where  do  wooden  nutmegs  come  IromV 
America.  Who  “  repudiates  ”  debts  V  America.  And 
where  was  a  prohibitory  liquor  law  first  established  V  In 
America.  These  are  pregnant  facts. 

The  injudicious  use  of  alcohol  often  leads  to  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence,  but  it  does  not  stimulate  the  instincts  of  craft.  It 
makes  people  sing  “  Auld  lang  syne,’*  or  “lie’s  a  jolly 
gootl  fellow;  ”  it  makes  them  laugh,  or  cry,  or  jump  about, 
or  fall  down  flat,  or  embrace  each  other,  or  swear  eternal 
friendship  or  eternal  enmity,  or  give  each  other  black 
eyes ;  it  even  makes  men  beat  their  wives.  It  never 
makes  men  sly.  A  man  far  gone  in  drink  never  forges  a 
check.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  drunken  detective  in 
the  police  force.  But  watch  the  effect  of  tea.  You  never 
find  people,  sing  “  Auld  lang  syne ’'over  their  tea,  nor  <lo 
they  light  over  it.  All  is  calm  and  peaceful  on  the  surface. 
Bat  underneath  !  1  never  drink  tea  without  feeling  as  if  I 
should  like  to  over-reach  somebody  directly.  I  feel  as  if  it 
would  do  me  good  to  go  in  for  a  competitive  e.xamination 
on  the  spot.  I  invent  wooilen  nutmegs  and  dummy  ship- 
bolls.  1  think  of  abstruse  conundrums.  1  long  to  start 
bubble  companies  and  forge  trade-marks.  In  a  short  time 
I  e.xperience  a  general  relaxation  of  fibre.  I  find  I  have 
no  physical  courage,  no  patriotism,  no  love  of  man  as  man, 
no  motto  but  caveat  emi>tor,  or,  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  more  short  weight  given  by 
tea-drinking  shopkeepers  than  by  tipsy  ones.  All  this 
seems  to  agree  with  the  alleged  effect  of  tea  upon  the 
animal  economy  in  arresting  waste.  As  it  makes  you  want 
to  keep  all  you  get,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  make  you 
want  to  get  all  you  can. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  pathologists,  psychologists, 
reformers,  and  legislators  to  this  great  (juestion.  While  we 
have  been  turning  our  eyes  upon  the  more  obvious  and 
vulgar  evils  attendant  upon  the  free  use  of  alcohol,  we  have 
been  overlooking  the  insidious  action  of  a  hland  and 
peaceful  litjuid  which  has  been  sapping  the  foundations  of 
manhood  and  honesty.  Alcohol  semis  a  few  to  jail  or  to 
the  m.adhou.se.  But  Tea  acts  through  the  nervous  system 
on  the  conscience  and  turns  us  into  a  nation  of  sneaks. 
Let  us,  then,  take  instant  action.  It  would  be  difficult,  at 
present,  to  prohibit  entirely  the  sale  of  tea,  but  pray  do 
what  you  can  !  You  do  not  hesitate  to  pick  iny  pocket  in 
order  to  educate  somebody  else’s  child.  Why  should  you 
hesitate  to  rob  me  of  either  money  or  pleasure  in  order  to 
prevent  the  relaxation  of  other  people’s  moral  fibre  by  the 
use  of  teal  1  say,  let  the  whole  tea  trade  be  placed  under 
instant  legislative  checks.  Set  up  visitors  to  go  from  door 
to  door,  as  your  School  Board  imjuisitors  do,  and  let  them 
in(}uire  into  the  quantity  of  tea  drunk  in  every  household, 
whether  black  or  mixed,  and  the  strength  of  the  infusion. 
Let  every  tea-dealer  keep  a  register  of  his  customers,  and 
if  upon  a  monthly  or  (juarterly  average  it  is  found  that  his 
sales  go  beyond  a  (jiiarter  of  a  pound  a  year  for  each  adult, 
fine  him,  or  nail  his  ear  to  the  door,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  Perhaps  the  recent  reaction  in  favor  of  severity 
would  even  support  you  in  applying  the  c-at  in  such  cases. 
All  the  favor  I  ask  is  that  as  soon  as  ever  any  parliamentary 
rival  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  has  made  up  his  mind  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  carry  out  these  objectsi,  he  will  oblige  me  with 
a  private  intimation,  so  that  1  may  take  care  of  myself  (I 
am  fond  of  tea)  by  laying  in  a  stock  that  will  last  out  my 
natural  life,  or  (since  tea  deteriorates  by  keeping)  that  I 
may  have  time  to  import  and  cultivate  the  tea-plant  itself. 
If  such  conduct  as  this  on  the  part  of  the  introducer  of  such 
a  bill  seem  a  little  at  variance  with  principle,  it  will  at 
least  he  admitted  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  that  spirit  of 
enlightened  compromise  which  distinguishes  our  age. 


EPISTOLARY  COURTESIES. 

The  courtesies  of  letter-writing  in  the  various  countries 
of  Europe  differ  almost  as  much  as  their  languages. 
Bufibn  it  was  who  first  said  that  the  style  is  the  man. 


He  might  have  added  that  the  style  proclaimed  the  nation. 
Perhaps  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  the  English  are  .the 
stiffest  and  most  formal  in  their  correspondence,  more 
especially  with  those  to  whom  they  are  personally  unknown, 
and  who  are  their  inferiors  in  rank  or  social  position.  If  a 
i  gentleman  or  lady,  when  absent  from  home,  has  occasion  to 
write  a  letter  of  instructions  to  a  male  or  female  servant, 
the  style  is  studiously  dry  and  laconic  as  a  telegram ;  and 
contains  no  word  of  compliment  or  courtesy.  When  Jones 
writes  to  Brown,  whom  he  has  never  seen,  he  addresses  him 
as  “  Sir,”  and  subscribes  himself  “  Your  obedient  humble 
.servant;”  though  he  is  neither  oltedient  nor  humble,  and 
would  be  oll'ended  if  you  really  considered  him  to  be  so. 
When  Brown  writes  to  Robinson,  with  whom  he  is  on  more 
or  less  friendly  terms,  the  word  “  Sir  ”  is  too  stiff  for  inti¬ 
macy,  and  he  addresses  him  as  “  Hear  sir,”  or  “  My  ilear 
,  sir,”  or  “  Hear  Robinson,”  or  ••  My  tlear  Robinson  ;  ”  and 
subscribes  himself  “  Yours  very  truly,”  or  “  Yours  very 
sincerely,”  or  “Yours  laiililidly,”  or  “Yours  very  faith¬ 
fully.”  When  love-letters  are  in  (piestion  the  style  warms, 
and  the  “  dears,”  and  the  “  darlings,”  and  the  “  devoted- 
lies,”  and  the  “  affect ionatelies,”  come  into  play.  AVith 
these  I  shall  not  presume  to  meddle.  They  are  of  the  ten¬ 
der  follies  of  the  best  period  of  human  life,  and  not  to  be 
turned  into  ridicule  either  by  the  hard  head  or  the  hard 
heart,  unless  in  a  law  court  in  a  case  of  breach  of  promise. 
It  is  with  the  ordinary  style  of  address  only  that  1  presume 
to  treat,  than  which  nothing  more  formal  and  unmeaning 
can  well  be  imagined.  Take  for  instance  .the  title  of 
esquire,  which  means  a  .shield-hearer,  'riiere  are  no  shields 
in  our  days  except  in  the  theatres,  consecjnently,  there  are 
no  shield-bearers,  'fhe  title,  even  when  it  was  a  reality, 
and  signified  a  true  thing,  meant  no  mure  than  a  neophyte 
in  the  profession  of  arms,  and  a  servant  to  a  su{)erior,  who 
was  called  a  chevalier,  a  knight,  a  rider,  or  a  horseman. 
Everybody  with  a  decent  coat  upon  his  back  among  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  more  properly  the  Celto-Sa.xon  races  in 
Great  Britain  and  America,  considers  himself  entitled  to 
be  called  a  shield-bearer,  and  should  the  highly  respecta¬ 
ble  John  Brown  (esquire)  be  addressed  as  Mr.  John  Brown, 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  before  he  opens  the  peccant 
epistle  that  it  was  either  dispatched  by  somebody  who 
meant  to  insult  him,  or  by  a  plaguy  attorney  dunning  him 
for  a  debt. 

In  this  respect  the  French  are  more  sensible.  They 
have  no  esquires  at  all,  and  Monsieur  is  as  high  a  title  as 
they  usually  bestow,  ’llie  eldest  son  of  the  old  kings  of 
the  Bourbon  line  was  Monsieur  par  excellence —  the  Mon¬ 
sieur  who  took  precedence  over  all  other  Messieurs  whatso¬ 
ever.  They  have,  however,  a  far  greater  variety  of  episto- 
Ifiry  phraseology  than  the  English,  and  subscribe  their 
letters  after  a  fashion  which  to  an  Englishman  seems  re¬ 
markably  roundabout,  cumbrous,  and  affected.  If  they 
begin  with  the  “Hear  sir”  —  “Cher  monsieur”  —  they 
end  with  the  lumbering  phrase,  “  Recevez,  monsieur,  I’as- 
surance  de  la  haute  consideration  avec  lacjuelle  j’ai  I’hon- 
neur  d’etre  votre  tres  humble  et  tres  obcissant  serviteur.” 
“  Receive,  sir,  the  assurance  of  the  high  consideration  with 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  l)e,  your  very  obedient  humble 
servant.”  The  term  of  huihan  life  ought  to  extend  to  at 
least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  if  people  who  write  many 
letters  are  to  append  such  perorations  as  this,  or  others 
eciually  wire-drawn,  which  the  French  delight  to  employ. 
The  Germans  are  even  more  punctilious,  and  it  requires 
long  study  of  their  language  and  long  acfpiaintance  with 
the  people  to  be  able  to  decide  whether  a  man  is  simply  to 
be  called  “  Mein  Herr  ”  (sir)  or  “  Hoch-geboren  er  Herr” 
(high-born  sir),  or  “  Iloch  und  wohl  geboren  er  Herr  ” 
(high  and  well-l)orn  sir),  or  “  Edel-geboren  er  Herr” 
(nobly-born  sir),  or  “  Hoclr  wohl  und  Edel-geboren  er 
Herr  ”  (high,  well,  and  nohly-born  sir),  or,  worst  or 
best  of  all,  “  Durch  lauchtigste  ”  (most  serene).  And  as 
in  English  parlance  the  strictly  grammatical  and  poetical 
“thou.”  the  proper  pronoun  to  be  employed  when  address¬ 
ing  a  single  individual,  has  been  superseded  by  the  plural 
“you,”  which  means  several  individuals,  so  in  German  the 
“  thou  ”  and  the  “  you  ”  have  both  been  superseded,  and  a 
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single  person  is  designated  “  they,”  as  in  the  phrase  “  Wie 
befinden  sie  sich  ?  ”  “  How  do  they  find  themselves  ?  ” 

instca<i  of  “How  do  you  do?”  The  courteous  Italians 
designate  every  equal  and  superior  as  “  Y’our  grace  ”  or 
“  Your  excellency,”  and  speak  to  everyone  as  “she”  or 
“  her.”  “  I  will  visit  you,”  is  rendered  “  I  will  visit  her,” 
the  feminine  pronoun  doing  duty  for  the  feminine  nouns, 
(trace  and  Excellency,  which  are  always  understood, 
though  not  always  exjm'ssed. 

In  business  letters  the  Italians  never  use  the  words  Caro 
signore,  or  Dear  sir,  as  the  English  do,  but  address  their 
corresjKtndent  as  “  Preiiiatissiiiio  signore,”  or  “  Stimatis- 
sinio  signore,”  Most  esteemed  sir,  varying  the  style  of 
address  by  such  epithets  as  “  Honorable,”  “  Illustrious.” 
“  Most  gentle.”  “  Most  noble.”  If  you  aihlressed  vour 
tailor  or  bootmaker  by  letter,  neither  would  be  surprised, 
or  oU'ended  or  suspicious  of  a  joke,  if  you  wrote  on  the 
envelope  “  Illiistrissimo  signore,”  Most  illustrious  sir,  and 
signed  yourself  “  V’ostro  devotissimo,”  Your  most  devoted. 
These  are  the  usual  forms  employed  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  by  tradesmen,  artisans,  clerks,  milliners,  servants, 
and  others,  and  a  servant-girl  would  not  think  well  of  any 
lover  who  did  not  a<ldress  her  as  “  Illustrissima  signora.” 
The  following  letter,  translated  verbatim,  was  .addressed, 
after  a  ([uarrel  at  a  drinking  bout,  by  one  angry  disputant 
to  another,  whom  he  challenged  to  a  duel :  — 

Most  Estkkmkd  Sir,  —  Permit  me  to  inform  you  that 
j’ou  are  a  pig.  Yes,  my  Ixdoved  one.  It  is  my  intention 
in  <a  short  time  to  spoil  your  beauty  either  by  sword  or 
pistol.  The  choice  shall  be  left  to  you,  as  both  weapons 
are  to  me  quite  indillerent.  Hoping  soon  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  a  cherished  answer,  I  declare  myself  to  lie, 
honorable  sir.  Yours  most  devotedly, 

C.vni.AVKiso. 

The  stately  Spaniards,  in  addressing  a  letter  of  business 
to  n  commercial  linn,  in'tead  of  the  “  Sir  ”  or  “  (ientlemen  ” 
of  the  English,  or  the  “  Monsieur  ”  or  “  Messieurs  ”  of  the 
French,  write  “Muysenor  mio”  or  “  Muy  sefiores  nues- 
tros.”  or  “  My  very  sir,”  or  “  Our  very  sirs,”  and  subscribe 
themselves  “  Your  very  .attentive,”  or  “  Your  very  obeilient 
servants  ” 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  busy  age  the  letter-writers  of 
all  the  world  would  do  well  to  amend  their  style  of  address, 
and  revert  to  the  simple  phraseology  employed  by  the 
ancient  Romans.  How  truly  courteous  was  the  Roman 
method.  If  Lucius  Verus  wisheif  to  write  to  Scipio 
Africanns,  he  liid  not  begin  “  My  dear  Scipio,”  and  end 
with  “  Yours  very  truly,”  but  went  straight  to  the  point, 
and  said,  “  Lucius  Verus  to  Scipio  Africanus,  greeting  ;  ” 
after  which,  without  further  palaver,  he  would  proceed  to 
business.  Would  it  not  be  a  saving  of  time  if  we  were  to 
imitate  this  excellent  old  fashion  ?  Anil  why  should  not 
Smith  minimize  trouble  by  addressing  Brown  after  the 
chassical  method  :  “  Smith  to  Brown,  greeting.  Send  me 
ten  tons  of  your  best  coals  —  lowest  price  ;  ”  or  “Jones  to 
Robinson,  greeting.  Will  you  dine  with  me  next  Thursd.ty 
at  the  Megatherium,  at  si.x  precisely  ?  ”  The  one  word 
“greeting  ”  includes  all  that  is  neces-ary  in  the  way  either 
of  friendship  or  jioliteness,  and  would  answer  every  purpose 
in  the  onlinary  intercourse  of  life.  But  it  would  never  do 
for  love-letters.  Tiiese  always  did,  and  always  will,  stand 
apart  as  a  literature  by  themselves,  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  by  their  own  impulses.  Had  a  Roman  lover  simply 
sent  a  “greeting”  to  his  Lesbia  or  his  Aspasia,  Lesbia  or 
Aspasia,  if  able  to  read,  which  in  all  probability  she  was 
not.  would  have  had  fair  cause  to  complain  of  his  coldness. 
So  I  except  the  love-letters. 


THE  FRENCH  PRESS. 

I. 


The  first  Frenchman  to  found  a  printed  newspaper  was 
Dr.  Thdophraste  Reuaudot,  who  obtained  the  King's  privi¬ 


lege  for  the  Gazette  fie  France  in  16.31.  The  idea  was  not 
a  new  one,  for  the  Weekly  Neirs  existed  already  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  so  far  back  as  the  year  1568,  the  bankers  Fug. 
ger  of  Augsburg  had  instituted  a  commercial  news-sheet 
called  Orflinari-Zeittungen  which,  though  manuscript  until 
the  year  1600,  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  circulation,  and 
dillered  but  little  from  the  mercantile  journals  established 
since.  The  Venetians,  however,  are  said  to  have  preceded 
the  Germans,  and  the  derivation  of  the  word  gazette  is  .xs. 
cribed  to  the  small  coin  [laid  by  the  public  for  copies  of  a 
news-bulletin  first  issued  by  the  Council  of  Ten  during  the 
wars  of  Venice  against  the  Turks.  Others  prefer  tracing 
gazette  to  gazza,  Italian  for  the  garrulous  magpie ;  .and  a 
few,  with  that  taste  for  riddles  which  is  hap[iily  iniperi.'h- 
able.  deduce  the  word  from  the  Hebrew  Izgartl,  or  messen¬ 
ger,  thereby  implying  that  g.azettes  were  in  some  shape 
known  to  the  Children  of  Israel  at  a  date  prior  to  the  .Ic/a 
Diurna  of  the  Romans,  the  Eghemeriilfe  of  the  Athenians, 
and  those  Daily  Chroniclex  of  the  Babylonians,  by  the  help 
of  which  Berosius  is  said  to  have  written  his  “History  of 
Chaldnea.” 

The  French  have  alw.tys  been  fond  of  news.  Csesar 
mentions  in  his  “  Commentaries  ”  that  the  Gauls  ran  alter 
strangers  and  mobbed  them  to  ask  whether  they  had  any 
intelligence  to  communicate ;  and  this  jiractice  became  in 
time  such  a  nuisance,  by  reason  of  the  false  rumors  which 
obtained  credence,  that  among  the  well-ordered  tribes  a 
law  was  made  enjoining  that  strangers  should  first  be  taken 
before  the  authorities,  who  would  decide  in  their  wixlora 
what  items  of  their  intormation  had  best  be  kept  seciet. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  news  were  disseminated  by  chroni¬ 
clers  and  troubadours  ;  and  it  would  be  a  mistake,  therc'bre, 
to  attribute  the  popularity  of  the  latter  to  their  mere  vocal 
or  musical  prolicieney.  A  troubadour  was  as  welcome  in 
hall  or  vill.age  as  the  special  edition  of  a  modern  new.-pa- 
per.  He  came  from  aliir,  had  endless  things  to  tell,  aiiJ 
only  began  his  singing  when  he  had  .  spun  his  yarns  in 
prose.  The  troubadour’s  songs  bore  a  likeness  to  the  inu- 
sV-hall  minstrelsies  of  our  own  time,  being  jingling  rhymes 
on  the  current  topics  of  the  day,  rounded  oil' with  witticisms 
more  or  less  smart,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  singer; 
but  the  troubadour  exercised  many  of  the  functions  of  the 
nineteeth-ceniury  leader-writer,  fi»r  he  incited  men  to  bat¬ 
tle,  and  was  responsilde  fora  good  many  of  iho.'C  rebellions 
against  excessive  taxation  which  couUl  never  have  sprctitl 
so  rap'  lly  as  they  tlid,  had  there  not  been  men  to  carry 
from  town  to  town  in  glowing  language  the  reports  of  .suc¬ 
cessful  risings.  Edward  I.  of  England  waged  a  jiitiless  war 
on  the  Welsh  bards,  lor  these  men  were  dangerous  in  the 
same  way  as  the  national  press  in  Ireland  is  dangerous  now, 
and  as  the  French  .-Vlsatian  press  is  dangerous  to  Prince 
Bismarck.  So  again,  when,  after  the  agitations  tor  muni¬ 
cipal  franchises  in  Philip  -Augustus’s  time,  and  after  the 
jaegueries  in  the  reign  ot  Charles  V.,  many  wandering  min¬ 
strels  were  hanged,  it  was  not  by  any  means  lor  the  same 
reasons  which  conduce  to  the  modern  proseciitions  of 
organ-grinders.  As  to  the  chronicles  of  the  Middle  .Ages, 
these  assumed  towards  the  fifteenth  century  more  and  more 
the  character  of  periodical  intelligencers.  They  were  not 
records  which  men  com|)ilcd  during  a  lifetime  tor  jio^thu- 
mous  publication  ;  but  summaries  of  contemporary  events, 
drawn  up  by  indefatigable  writers,  chiefly  monks  or  clerks 
in  the  households  of  noblemen,  and  published  four  or  live 
times  a  year,  sometimes  oftener.  Such  of  these  chronicles 
as  are  extant  offer  interesting  mines  of  research  to  the  his¬ 
torian.  They  are  very  minute  in  their  narratives,  .and 
would  be  well  worth  the  reading  of  certain  enthusiasts  who 
imagine  that  every  age  previous  to  this  one  was  stcc]H"l  in 
barbarism  up  to  the  ears.  We  learn  from  them  that  there 
was  pleii  y  of  homely  liberty  and  of  good  justice,  too,  for 
those  who  kept  clear  of  conspiracies,  irfeligion,  or  theft. 
Men  went  to  church  more  than  is  the  present  fashion, 
dressed  as  the  sumptuary  laws  required  —  that  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  means  and  station,  without  all  trying  to  ape 
their  betters  —  and  were  deterred  by  the  fear  of  whipping 
from  that  sort  of  business  competition  which  takes  shape  in 
false  weights  ami  measures.  But  in  other  respects,  they 
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hail  as ’great  a  fancy  as  their  descendants  for  gathering  in 
the  maricet-places  to  air  their  grievances,  and  if  a  traveller 
brouHit  them  news  of  war,  coiirt-jou>ts,  distiint  plagues,  or 
new 'books,  an  epitome  of  the  same  was  (juiekly  engrossed 
on  a  sheet  of  pajwr,  of  which  copies  found  a  brisk  sale  for 
something  like  a  halfjMjnny  of  our  present  money. 

Life  being  very  local  iluring  the  feudal  era,  almost  every 
town  had  its  chroniclers,  and  these  jumbled  big  events  and 
little  together  in  a  way  that  was  occasionally  odd ;  but  the 
chroniclers  of  Paris,  writing  in  a  city  that  was  the  centre 
of  the  whole  world’s  news,  exercised  discrimination  in  their 
editing,  and  as  a  rule  recorded  only  facts  that  were  worth 
the  mention.  Thus  in  the  rhyming  chronicles,  begun  by 
Geor’e  Chastelain  and  continued  by  Jehan  Molinet  oyer  a 
space  of  seventy  years —  14*28-1498  — events  of  general 
importance  only  were  inserted  ;  and  in  the  versical  sum¬ 
mary  which  concludes  these  chronicles,  and  gives  the  pith 
of  them,  we  find  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  discovery 
of  America  thus  alluded  to:  — 

,I’ai  vcu  grant  multitude  J’ai  vu  dcu.x  on  trois  isles 

l)e  livres  imprimes  Trouvc'es  en  inon  temps, 

Pour  tirer  en  estude  I  l)e  ehiieades  fcriiles, 

Povres  inal  argentcz  ;  ,  Et  dont  les  habitants 

Par  CCS  nouvelies  modes  Sont  d'estranges  maniires, 

Aura  inaint  escolier  '  1  Sauvages  et  vclus. 

Decrets,  Uibles,  et  Codes,  i  D’ur  et  d'argent  minibres 

Sans  grant  argent  bailler.  |  Voit  on  en  ees  pallus.^ 

Gutenberg’s  invention  did  not  for  a  long  while  suggest 
the  notion  of  printed  newspapers,  but  the  religious  wars 
which  raged  throughout  the  si.xteenth  century  effected  a 
J  great  move  in  that  direction  bv  the  inauguration  of  printed 
-  manifestoes,  accounts  of  battles  and  tales  of  martyrdoms 
p;  which  the  Protestants  of  (iermany  and  England  circulated 
I?  among  the  Huguenots  of  France,  and  vice  versd,  to  fire 
‘  each  other’s  zeal.  Not  a  Reformer  crossed  the  frontier  of 
;  a  state  where  the  religious  strife  was  in  progress  without 
bringing,  concealed  in  his  saddle-bags  or  in  the  lining  of 
his  (loublet,  some  printed  scrap  to  tell  how  it  fared  with 
the  good  cause  in  the  country  he  was  leaving,  and  some  of 
these  scraps,  notably  those  which  were  dispatched  from 
France  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  are  veritable 
newspapers.  They  were  written  in  Latin,  the  universal 
tongue  then,  and  contained  a  graphic  and  most  sensational 
resume  of  all  the  cruel  things  that  had  been  done  —  the 
murder  of  Coligny,  the  butchering  of  women  and  children 
i  by  torchlight,  the  bloody  mass  of  thanksgiving  attended  by 
Henri  de  Guise  and  his  red-handed  accomplices  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Germain  I’Au.xerrois  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th  of  August,  1572,  after  the  massacre  was  over,  and 
even  th.at  disputed  fact  (though,  by  the  way,  everything  is 
now  disputed),  of  Charles  IX.  having  himself  fired  on  his 
Protestant  subjects  from  a  window  at  the  Louvre.  The 
King,  who  seems  to  have  learned  that  reports  of  his  high 
deeds  were  being  printed,  launched  a  fulminating  edict 
against  all  and  any  who  should  be  found  with  copies  of  the 
seditious  sheets  in  tlieir  pos.session  ;  and  on  the  2d  Septem¬ 
ber,  on  Nicolas  Beschclle,  a  barber,  was  hanged  on  the  Place 
de  Grdve  for  being  discovered  in  the  vain  act  of  trying  to 
decipher  one  of  these  luckless  Latin  prints,  which  he  had 
just  picked  up  in  the  roadway.  But  the  religious  wars  laid 
the  foundations  of  modern  journalism  in  other  manners 
than  by  printed  handbills.  The  necessities  of  warfare  led 
to  the  improvement  of  roads  everywhere,  and  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  new  ones  ;  the  communications  between  the  capital 
and  the  provinces  became  more  frequent  ;  the  post  estab¬ 
lished  by  Louis  IX.  acijuired  such  a  development,  that  on  the 
pacification  of  the  kingdom  by  Henri  IV.,  the  mail  began  to 
leave  Paris  once  every  day,  instead  of  three  times  a  week 
as  in  Francis  ll.'s  time,  and  all  these  improvements  gave 
birth  to  a  body  of  individuals  who  are  the  fathers  of  now¬ 
aday  chroniqueurs,  feuilletonistes,  and  reporters,  and  who 

*  “  I  h«Te  seen  a  great  maltitude  of  printed  books,  to  beguile  into  study 
'  tbe  poor  with  litt  e  money.  Tbanlu  to  there  new  faibioue  many  a  scholar 
eill  obtain  Drerees,  ffibles,  andOodea  without  haring  much  to  pay.  I  hare 
Wen  two  or  three  ielanda  disieoTered  in  my  time,  fertile  in  mysteries,  and 
ekoee  inhaUtanta  are  in  a  singular  manner  wild  and  hairy.  Mines  of  gold 
ud  ailTar  are  to  be  aeeu  in  those  swamps.” 


constituted  a  very  popular  corfioration  under  the  name  of 
Nouvellistes  or  Newsmen. 

Newsmen  had  tlourirhed  in  ancient  Rome,  and  Livy, 
Seneca,  Tacitus,  and  most  other  grave  writers  speak  of 
them  with  disfavor.  They  were  of  two  sorts  —  the  Subros- 
trani  and  the  Parasites ;  the  former  open-air  newsmen 
who  clustered  near  the  rostrum  in  the  Forum ;  the  latter 
j  babbling  toadies,  who  waited  iqion  great  jieople  in  the 
morning  with  a  budget  of  chit-chat  and  tattle.  Seneca  says 
of  the  Subrostrani,  that  they  were  “shameless  ferreters  of 
anecdotes  of  a  scandalous  sort  —  echoes  of  all  that  is  dis- 
!  reputable  ;  ”  and  Livy,  that,  “  Although  these  chatterboxes 
'  have  never  set  foot  beyond  the  Forum,  they  know  better 
!  than  any  general  how  an  army  should  be  commanded  and 
j  a  town  besieged.  'I'bey  are  great  winners  of  lost  or  un¬ 
fought  battles.’’  The  Parasite  is  handled  in  a  similar 
style  by  Martial;  “The  fellow  invents  news  which  he 
relates  as  true.  He  knows  what  the  King  of  the  Parthians 
has  resolved  in  his  privy  council ;  he  can  tell  you  to  a  man 
how  many  soldiers  there  are  in  the  Rhine  army  and  in  tliat 
of  the  Sarmatians.  He  is  in  a  position  to  communicate  the 
substance  of  what  the  King  of  the  Dacians  has  confided  to 
his  generals  in  secret*  dispatches  ;  all  the  hidden  things  of 
politics  are  familiar  to  him,  and  he  is  always  primed  with 
special  information.  Moreover,  he  is  cognizant  of  every¬ 
thing  that  takes  place  in  town,  and  especially  things  of  a 
scandalous  nature,  and  he  will  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that 
a  certain  widow,”  etc.  Writing  1700  years  later.  La 
Bruyere  and  Montesquieu  give  e.xactly  the  same  compli¬ 
mentary  account  of  the  Parisian  newsmen  as  we  have  here  of 
the  Roman,  though  by  the  time  when  Montesquieu  wrote 
the  newsmen  had  well-nigh  disappeared  under  the  influx 
of  gazetteers  and  journalists.  At  the  period  when  the  news¬ 
men  of  Paris  were  in  their  full  flood-tide,  that  is,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  had  five  meeting- 
places  :  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  those  of  the  Palais 
Iloyal,  the  Great  Hall  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the 
Cloisters  of  the  Augustine  and  Celestine  Convents.  By 
and  by  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  frequenters  of  these 
rival  spots  as  to  which  of  them  furnished  the  best  news,  and 
the  matter  gave  rise  to  a  kind  of  joint-stock  arrangement, 
by  which  tfie  Tuileries  became,  from  three  to  five  every 
afternoon,  the  headijuarters  of  all  news  collected  at  other 
places  during  the  morning.  The  newsmen  began  their 
rounds  at  the  Palace  of  Justice,  then  went  to  the  Place  de 
Greve,  where  criminals  were  flogged  or  executed  at  mid¬ 
day,  and  afterwards  strode  off  in  a  body  for  the  Palais  Royal, 
in  the  gardens  of  which  most  stock-exchange  operations 
were  effected.  Towards  three,  a  veteran  newsman,  who 
acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  came,  and  made  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  most  decently  dressed  among  the  Palais  Royal 
set  (for  the  sentries  at  the  Tuileries  admitted  none  but 
well-dressed  people),  and  with  these  in  tow,  set  off  for  the 
terrace  skirting  the  present  river-side  quay.  Here  a  regu¬ 
lar  bubble  and  canard  mart  was  held. 

Those  who  wish  to  form  any  conception  of  it  can  find  a 
pale  reflex  in  the  Bourse  of  our  own  time  on  a  panic-day, 
in  the  Petite  Bourse  held  every  evening  by  Parisian  stock- 
jobbers  in  the  Passage  de  I’Opcra.  But  what  are  these 
squib  exchanges,  even  at  the  most  excited  moments,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  Tuileries  at  the  date  when  there  were  no 
public  prints  to  take  off  the  keen  edge  of  the  popular 
craving  for  news  ?  Imagine  several  hundreds  of  French¬ 
men,  in  wigs  and  knee-breeches,  pressing  towards  a  partic¬ 
ular  s[)ot,  as  if  their  lives  depended  upon  it.  Women  are 
there,  and  great  ladies,  with  escorts  of  perfumed  smirkers  ; 
King  Charles  dogs,  too,  held  in  leash  by  silk  ribbons,  and 
yelping  as  their  devoted  tails  and  paws  are  trodden  on  by 
the  headlong  rush.  Rings  are  formed  everywhere,  and 
men  with  their  froggish  faces  aglow,  in  officious  vanity, 
are  declaiming  falsehoods  as  loud  and  fast  as  they  can 
remember  them  —  gesticulations,  mimicry,  and  maybe  a 
tear  or  two  now  and  then,  being  called  in  aid  to  lend  a 
dramatic  emphasis  where  needed.  Wonders  are  heaped 
on  wonders,  fables  on  fables,  and  the  listeners  raise  their 
hands  aloft,  or  shout,  or  stare  aghast,  or  titter  in  unison 
with  delighted  relish  if  the  narrator  be  wag  enough  (and 
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trust  a  Frenchman  on  that  score)  to  interlard  his  horrors 
with  some  neat  bit  of  HImjI  concerning  any  gmmle  dame 
well  known.  The  news-bawlers  are  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and 
degrees.  One  had  come  straight  from  the  war  with  his 
arm  in  a  sling,  another  had  received  a  long  letter  —  for  all 
letters  were  long  then  —  from  a  correspondent  in  Spain, 
Turkey,  or  Scotland ;  a  third  saw  Cin<j  Mars  and  De 
Thou  beheaded,  with  his  own  eyes  ;  a  4>urth  has  got  a  fat 
Englishman  by  his  side,  who  arrived  in  Paris  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  whom  he  has  pumped  drj'  ever  since  tor  the  pub¬ 
lic  behoof ;  a  fifth  can  tell  all  al)OUt  the  new  Papal  nuncio, 
who  entered  Versailles,  with  true  Christian  humility, 
drawn  by  eight  horses,  and  preceded  by  a  hundred  menials 
in  livery,  and  so  on.  Meanwhile  from  group  to  group,  with 
ink-horns  at  their  button-holes,  (piills  behind  their  ears, 
and  note-books  in  hand,  dart  the  salaried  newsmen  of 
great  nobles,  jotting  entries  on  flying  leaves  ;  and  ever  and 
anon,  breathless,  perspiring,  and  racing  one  another,  hurry 
up  the  red,  blue,  or  yellow  varlets  of  these  nobles,  who 
snatch  the  leaves  as  they  are  ready,  and  pelt  back  home  to 
their  masters  —  neither  more  nor  less  than  if  they  were 
carrying  modern  telegrams.  Some  of  the  newsmen  have 
larger  and  more  eager  audiences  than  others  —  old  hands 
these,  who  can  lie  with  the  coolest  assurance ;  they  are 
known  like  crack  bookmakers  in  the  betting-rings,  or  like 
the  acutest  among  bulls  and  bears  in  the  jobbing  markets. 
Philosophers  may  despise  such,  but  philosophers  arc  not 
common  ;  and  to  the  average  Parisian,  who  can  spare  an 
hour  every  day  —  as  which  of  them  cannot  V  —  this  diurnal 
orgy  of  false  reports  is  as  dram-drinking  in  Olympus, 
something  sweeter  far  and  more  into.xicating  than  the  sip 
of  absinthe  and  the  jKjrusal  of  Charivari  which  regale  the 
bourgeois  mind  in  this  present  century  of  grace.  So  the 
crowds  increase,  and  the  petitn-maitres  strut  about  in  their 
reil-heeled  shoes,  endeavoring  to  look  as  if  they  knew 
more  than  all  the  newsmen  put  together  ;  and  bullies,  with 
vinous  voices,  though  no  longer  aggressive  since  Cardinal 
Richelieu  has  beheaded  the  Manjuis  of  Beuvron  and 
Count  de  Boutteville-Montmorency  for  duelling,  bray 
huskily  that  they  have  State  secrets  to  sell  for  two  far¬ 
things  ;  and  here  and  there  a  determined  housewife  elbows 
her  way  through  the  press,  on  the  lookout  for  her  frivolous 
lord,  who  is  wasting  his  time  here  instead  of  being  behind 
his  counter,!  and  presently  the  lord  in  question  may  be 
seen  waddling  back  to  his  merchandise,  in  u.xorial  custody, 
looking  penitent  enough.  And  as  the  minutes  flit  by,  the 
fates  of  empires  and  kings  are  decided  for  the  greater 
glory  of  the  French  nation ;  Gustavus  Adolphus  defeats 
the  imperialists,  the  Protestants  of  La  Rochelle  eat  one 
another’s  boots  and  capitulate,  Louis  the  Just  is  going  to 
divorce  his  wife  because  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
poisoning  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  swallowed  a  dozen 
buckets  of  water  before  confessing ;  and  his  eminence  of 
Richelieu  is  a  great  man  —  may  God  promote  him  to 
heaven  as  soon  as  convenient  I  All  this  until  the  hour  of 
closing  arrives,  when  the  Swiss  Guard  clear  the  gardens  to 
the  rattle  of  their  kettle-drums,  and  the  population  of 

>  The  rage  of  certain  shopkeepers  for  hearing  news  is  frequently  alluded 
to  in  the  comedies  of  the  day,  and  one  of  these  introducing  an  indignant 
wife  among  the  newsmen  of  the  TuileriCs  makes  her  exclaim,  — 

“  Messieurs,  je  Tous  demande  excuse, 

Mais  je  croyais  aeec  tous 
Ttourer  mon  faintent  d'i-poux. 

Qui  tous  les  jours  ici  s'amuse, 

Et  fait  le  nouTrlliste  au  milieu  de  rent  fous. 

Quand  chei  un  procureur  il  Ta  pour  ses  aflaiies, 

II  oublie  en  causant  ee  qui  I'y  fkit  aller, 

Pounru  qu'ii  nouTellise,  il  n’y  songe  plus  guere, 

Et  sen  revient  sans  en  parler. 

DernKrement  tout  prSt  4  rendre  rime, 

Il  pensa  me  faire  enrager, 

Et  d’un  air  tout  mourant  il  me  disait, '  Ma  femme, 

N"as-tu  rien  de  nouveau  7  Si  tu  veux  m'obliger, 

Va  ten  chercher,  je  te  conjure, 

Quelque  nouvelle  qui  soit  sOre.’ 

A  son  apothAcaire  il  en  disait  autant, 

A  son  mMeein  tout  de  mSme  : 
lie  avaient  beau  le  voir  arec  un  soin  extreme 
Sans  nouTelles  jamais  il  n'en  etait  rontent ; 

S'ils  n'en,  apportaient  pas  II  leur  faisait  la  mine. 

Et  none  Ations  obligAs  quelqiiefoia 
D'en  inventer  entre  nous  trois 
Pour  I'angager  4  prendre  mAdecine.” 


badaud  Frenchmen  disperse  to  their  homes,  pniying  there 
may  be  things  newer  still  for  to-morrow.  But  when  the 
labors  of  the  Tuileries  are  over,  all  is  not  finished  yet  (or 
the  leading  newsmongers.  Back  in  their  lodgings,  or  seated 
in  one  of  the  coffee-houses  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  they 
dictate  to  a  stuff  of  tattered  scribes  the  news-letters  they 
are  paid  to  send  regularly  to  courtiers  at  St.  Germains  and 
Versailles,  or  to  provincial  nobles.  And  arduous  coinposi- 
tions  some  of  these  letters  are  for  the  newsman,  who  has 
his  reputation  to  maintain  and  many  hungry  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  competitors  to  outdo.  So  he  takes  care  not  to  be  dry. 
lie  flavors  his  facts  with  epi<;rams,  his  anecdotes  with 
puns,  and  his  politics  with  satire,  which  might  cost  him 
those  Aisef ill  ears  ot  his  if  he  bruited  it  aloud  in  the  high¬ 
ways.  On  the  whole,  he  produces  a  diverting  letter, 
which  must  have  been  a  boon  indeed  to  the  recipient ; 
and  which  even  the  exjilorer  of  to-day,  when  he  diseovers 
it  among  the  dusty  piles  of  the  library  at  the  Arsenal, 
that  of  St.  Genevieve,  or  the  National  Library  in  the  Rue 
de  Richelieu,  may  read  with  profit  and  not  without  admi¬ 
ration. 


Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  Dr.  Thdophraste 
Renaudot  above  mentioned  came  to  Paris.  He  was  a 
shrewd  man,  born  at  Loudun  in  l.'iGT,  brought  up  in  Paris, 
but  graduate  of  the  Faculty  of  Montpellier.  In  l(il'2, 
being  then  twenty-si.x,  he  returned  to  the  capital,  and 
somehow  got  appointed  at  onee  doctor  to  the  King.  But 
there  was  no  salary  attached  to  this  post,  which  was  in 
his  case  purely  honorary,  and  so  Renaudot  opened  a 
school,  though  the  fact  that  he,  a  mere  provincial  doctor, 
had  obtained  a  medical  appointment  at  court,  was  very 
sore  to  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine,  who  began  to  annoy 
him  from  that  moment.  Renaudot,  however,  was  a  man 
far  ahead  of  his  contemporaries  in  sagacity,  patience, 
learning,  and  humanity.  Petty  spite  did  not  disturb  him, 
or  at  least  it  did  not  deter  him  from  e.xecuting  any  of  the 
numerous  plans  he  had  in  mind  for  the  welfare  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  lie  first  inaugurated  a  free  dispensary  ;  and, 
being  no  friend  to  the  bleeding  and  drugging  processes 
then  ill  violent  vogue,  he  treated  his  patients  with  simple 
remedies,  which  were  in  direct  contravention  to  those 
usually  prescribed,  but  which  oddly  enough  often  cured 
them.  This  of  course  raised  a  grievous  outcry.  That  a 
man  should  venture  to  invent  new  physic  was  bad  enough, 
but  that  he  should  have  the  face  to  cure  any  one  by  its 
means  was  not  to  be  stood  for  a  moment.  Guy  Patin,  the 
most  celebrated  physician ;  Duval,  who  had  not  his  equal 
for  cutting  off  a  leg,  especially  when  amputation  was  un¬ 
necessary,  and  the  entire  School  of  Medicine,  fell  on  him 
tooth  and  nail.  He  had  been  impudent  enough  to  assert 
that  a  roasted  mouse  was  not  a  sovereign  cure  for  gunshot 
wounds,  that  cobwebs  boiled  in  camomile  were  silly  things 
for  an  iniligestion,  and  that  nobody  had  yet  been  eured  of 
the  jaundice  by  swallowing  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  fleas 
in  it.  The  School  solemnly  banned  these  heresies,  and 
Renaudot  received  notice  to  close  his  dispensary  under 
pain  of  being  prosecuted  for  practising  as  a  doctor  in  Paris 
without  being  duly  (jualified  by  a  degree  from  the  Parisian 
University.  But  Richelieu,  who  knew  a  clever  man  when 
he  saw  one,  sent  for  Duval,  and  told  him  significantly  that 
he  should  like  to  see  him  make  it  up  with  Renaudot.  At 
the  same  time  be  appointed  the  latter  Commissioner  Gen¬ 
eral  for  the  sick  and  sound  poor  of  the  kingdom  ;  author¬ 
ized  him  to  open  a  hospital  in  the  St.  Antoine  quarter 
(each  patient  was  to  have  a  bed  to  himself  in  this  hospital 
—  a  novel  luxury),  and  was  gracious  enough  to  take  an 
interest  in  some  chemical  discoveries  which  Renaudot  had 
made,  and  which  supplied  new  curatives  to  the  Materia 
Medica.  Emboldened  by  this  patronage,  Renaudot  now 
added  to  the  tale  of  his  sins  by  annexing  a  pawn-office  to 
his  dispensary.  A  third  of  their  value  was  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  on  pledges,  and  the  interest  charged  was  no  more 
than  three  per  cent,  per  annum.  A  clause  specified,  however, 
that  the  pledge  was  to  be  forfeited  if  not  redeemed  at  the 
proper  time ;  but  Renaudot  never  availed  himself  of  this 
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privilege ;  and,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  Lombards,  Jews 
and  others,  who  had  never  lent  for  less  than  25  per  cent, 
and  had  always  forfeited  without  mercy,  this  new  estab¬ 
lishment  prospered  in  such  wise  as  utterly  to  supplant  its 
rivals.  Need  it  be  said  that  the.  Lombards  and  Jews 
animously  protested  in  the  name  of  the  down-trodden  poor 
against  such  usurious  practices  as  the  above,  and  that  Guy 
Patin  made  a  new  and  most  desperate  attempt  to  get  lle- 
naudot  struck  off  the  roll  of  practitioners  as  a  mountebank. 
But  once  again  Richelieu  shielded  the  man  with  his  strong 
arm,  and  Renaudot  struck  out  in  a  new  philanthropic 
direction,  by  instituting  his  famous  Bureaux  d'Adresses 
etde  Rencontre.  These  were  what  we  should  call  a  (Sen- 
eral  Eatate  and  .\qency  Office ;  with  an  “  Kxchange  and 
Mart  ”  superadded ;  they  met  a  want  which  must  have 
been  sadly  felt  before,  and  if  they  were  Renaudot’s  only 
creation,  they  would  still  entitle  him  to  rank  very  high  as 
benefactor  of  his  species. 

By  paying  three  halfpence,  equivalent  to  about  five 
pence  of  our  money,  anybody  could  go  and  register  his 
wants,  or  be  put  into  coramunication  with  other  advertisers 
able  to  supply  him  with  what  he  needed.  People  who 
sought  to  .sell,  let,  purchase,  or  hire  estates,  hou.ses,  or 
lodgings ;  m.asters  who  were  seeking  servants ;  tutors, 
clerks,  mechanics,  and  domestics  desiring  situations ; 
tradesmen  or  private  persons  in  search  of  loans  ;  inquirers 
wanting  information  on  matters  legal,  administrative, 
medical,  historical,  or  geographical ;  owners  of  property 
who  were  anxious  to  effect  e.xchanges  or  sales  —  all  these 
found  assistance  at  the  Bureaux  d’Adresnes.  But  this 
was  only  the  primitive  form  of  the  institution.  By  and 
by  show-rooms  were  erected,  where  people  could  deposit 
property  for  e.xchange  or  sale,  without  letting  their  names 
be  known.  Renaudot  drew  up  a  code  of  regulations, 
which  we  would  gladly  quote  but  for  its  length ;  and  in 
this  he  not  only  laid  down  rules  most  considerate  and  in¬ 
telligent,  but  furnished  his  reasons  for  them.  Amongst 
other  things  he  said :  “  People  may  well  be  excused  for 
not  desiring  everybody  to  know  that  they  wish  to  sell  or 
exchange  their  goods.  Let  these  confide  their  >name3  in 
private  to  us ;  we  will  ticket  their  property  with  a  refer¬ 
ence  number,  and  the  transaction  can  be  effected  without 
publicity.”  Again :  “  Certain  persons  in  search  of  a 
lawyer  or  doctor  cannot  of  themselves  know,  or  at  most 
know  only  by  doubtful  rumor,  what  lawyers  or  what  doc¬ 
tors  are  best  able  to  plead  their  special  causes  or  to  treat 
the  particular  maladies  with  which  they  are  afflicted.  To 
all  such  we  will  make  it  our  business  truthfully  to  say, 
‘This  lawyer  is  renowned  for  his  knowledge  of  land  laws; 
this  one  is  better  suited  for  commercial  cases ;  this  third  can 
elo(juently  defend  a  prisoner  unjustly  accused  of  treason.’ 
.■knd  as  regards  doctors,  ‘  This  one  has  been  more  success¬ 
ful  than  any  other  in  treating  small-pox  ;  that  other  is  much 
distinguished  for  his  cure  of  wounds,'  ”  etc.  And  Renaudot 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  in  this  section  of  his  Bureaux, 
which  might  so  easily  have  degenerated  into  a  puff  adver¬ 
tisement  concern,  he  classed  friends  and  foes  alike,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  position  which  public  opinion  assigned  them. 
There  is  a  double  entry  in  Renaudot’s  professional  register, 
which  is  elo([uent  and  almost  touching,  considering  how 
cruelly  the  two  men  it  names  had  persecuted  him.  “  Sur¬ 
real  operations. —  I  know  of  no  better  surgeon  than  M. 
Duval,  who  lives  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ferronerie.  His  skill  is 
very  great ;  and  always  bestowed  with  courtesy.”  “  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  eye,  ulcers,  eruptions  on  the  skin.  —  M.  Guy 
Patin,  physician  to  his  Majesty,  should  be  consulted  by  all 
persons  afflicted  as  above.  He  is  without  a  rival  in  these 
branches  of  the  art.” 

Elsewhere  in  his  Code  of  Rules  Renaudot  says :  “  Men 
iotending  to  travel  are  often  unacquainted  as  to  the  short¬ 
est  and  easiest  routes  they  should  take ;  moreover,  they 
kuow  nothing  of  the  towns  through  which  they  must  pass ; 
and  again,  many  of  them  would  like  to  make  sure  of  a  place 
where  their  letters  could  be  sent  during  their  absence  and 
forwarded  to  them  with  punctuality.  I  will  accordingly 
furnish  all  intending  travellers  with  an  itinerary  telling 
them  what  roads  are  the  safest,  and  what  hostelries  in  the 


F'  rovinces  offer  the  best  accommodation  to  man  and  beast. 

will  also  receive  letters  and  parcels  in  deposit  for  all,  not 
i  travellers  only,  whose  convenience  might  be  suited  thereby; 
ivnd  I  will  forward,  on  payment  of  the  required  sum  in  my 
olfice,  an  order  for  an  equivalent  sum  on  any  correspondent 
I  may  have  —  and  my  corres{x>ndents  .are  numerous — in 
provincial  cities.”  Elsewhere  again  Renaudot  undertakes 
to  draw  up  petitions  or  to  write  letters  for  the  illiterate,  to 
transmit  parcels  to  any  part  of  Paris,  Versailles,  or  St. 
Germains,  to  .advertise  objects  lost  or  stolen,  and  to  keep  a 
I  register  wherein  people  couhl  write  messages  for  {)ersons 
•  whose  addresses  they  ignored  or  with  whom  for  some  other 
reason  they  were  unable  to  correspond  directly.  So  that 
this  extraordinary  man  not  only  inaugurated  in  France  an 
;  Estate,  Professional  and  Servants’  .Vgency,  as  well  as  an 
;  office  for  private  sales  and  exchanges,  but  further  laid  the 
I  basis  of  the  Poste  Restante,  Parcels  Delivery,  Post-Office 
Directory,  Tourist’s  Guide  ami  Money  Order  Olfice ;  be¬ 
sides  affording  an  outlet  to  troubled  spirits  like  those  who 
correspond  through  the  ayony  column  of  The  Times.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  his  olfice  in  the  Rue  de  la  Calandre 
should  soon  have  been  .ill  too  small  for  its  multifarious 
duties  and  that  his  original  staff  of  six  clerks  should,  in  less 
than  three  months,  have  swelled  to  fifty.  Richelieu,  in 
sheer  admiration  at  the  man,  sent  for  him  and  thanked 
him  for  the  services  he  was  rendering  the  King’s  subjects. 
He  also  offered  him  money  to  extend  his  offices,  and  this 
Renaudot  accepted,  but  only  as  a  loan.  It  was  his  custom 
to  levy  a  commission  of  six  deniers  i  per  livre  (franc)  on 
the  sales  he  effected,  and  by  means  of  these  and  other 
receipts  he  soon  repaid  the  Cardinal  every  penny  that  had 
been  advanced  to  him.  But  he  did  more  than  this.  Find¬ 
ing  thjit  his  registers  were  not  always  convenient  modes 
of  reference,  by  reason  of  the  excessive  crowds  which 
pressed  round  them,  he  brought  out  a  printed  advertiser, 
which  is  almost  the  exact  prototype  of  a  journal  at  persent 
well  known  in  London.  It  was  called  Feuille  du  Bureau 
d’Adresses,  and  appe.ared  every  Saturday,  at  the  price  of 
one  sou. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  this  paper  preceded  the 
Gazette  de  France,  or  was  issued  simultaneously  with  it. 
Probably  it  was  first  published  in  manuscript  form,  but 
came  out  in  print  at  least  six  months  before  the  Gazette, 
fora  number  bearing  the  date  of  June  14th,  1631,  shows  a 
periodicitl  in  full  organization  and  containing  indirect 
references  to  advertisements  which  must  have  appeared 
several  weeks  before.  At  all  events  this  Feuille  was  purely 
an  advertisement  sheet  — a  forerunner  of  the  Petiles 
Affiches  which  were  reinvented  in  1746  —  it  was  in  no 
sense  a  newspaper.  Here  are  a  few  e.xtracts  which  will 
mark  its  character  :  — 

22.  Wanted  to  sell  or  exchange  a  new  coat  of  scarlet  cloth 
(royal  seal  quality),  lined  with  satin  of  the  same  color  and 
embroidered  with  silver  lace.  Price  eight  crowns ;  or  the  value 
I  would  be  taken  in  colonial  produce. 

27.  A  pair  of  ear-rings  for  sale  or  exchange.  Two  pearls, 
pear-shaped,  and  very  white.  Price  100  livres  ;  or  exchanges  in 
lace  for  ladies’  collarette  and  sleeves. 

37.  A  fragment  of  the  true  holy  cross,  enchased  under  a  dia¬ 
mond,  which  forms  the  centre  of  a  cross  lately  belonging  to  the 
deceased  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  It  will  protect  its 
wearer  in  battle,  arid  save  from  all  dangers  by  sea.  Price  250 
crowns ;  or  its  owner  would  pledge  it  a  year  for  200  crowns,  at 
10  per  cent,  interest.  Glory  be  to  God  ! 

40.  A  soldier  who  has  lost  a  leg  and  an  eye  in  the  King’s 
service,  thanks  be  to  Heaven  !  will  sell  or  exchange  his  sword, 
which  is  of  no  more  use  to  him,  but  which  came  from  his  father 
and  his  grandsire  before  that,  and  is  beautified  by  a  silver  hilt 
richly  carved  and  firm  to  hold.  It  has  never  been  drawn  but  in 
the  cause  of  the  true  faith,  and  has  spilled  the  blood  of  heretics 
more  than  could  be  numbered.  It 'would  leap  out  of  the  scab¬ 
bard  unbidden  at  the  sight  of  a  Huguenot,  nor  less  obedient  to 
the  empire  of  love,  would  it  ever  fail  a  brave  knight  who  un¬ 
sheathed  it  to  guai^  his  mistress.  It  would  be  the  fitting  com¬ 
panion  of  a  clear  heart  and  loyal  hand  ;  and  the  price  of  it  is 
28  crowns.  Or,  in  exchange,  would  be  taken  any  article  suit- 

>  The  currency  of  that  time  wu  u  folloes :  15  deniere  =  1  aol  or  sou ;  20 
■oU=  1  livre  toumoU  (franc);  3  llvree  =  1  Sen  (crown) ;  20  liviee  =  1  louis- 
d’or. 
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able  to  an  aged  warrior  with  more  honor  than  nteans,  though 
no  blame  is  intended  on  our  King,  who  recompenses  all  his  ser-  | 
vaiits  with  generosity  above  their  deserts.  j 

Then,  under  the  heading  of  Affaires  Meslees,  we  find  : —  : 

10.3.  A  young  dromedary  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price.  . 

107.  An  atlas  by  lleiiriciis  Hondius.  Price  48  livres.  1 

lOU.  A  man  will  give  an  invention  for  stopping  game  and  ■ 
preventing  it  from  leaving  a  wood,  or  once  it  has  gone  out,  j 
from  reentering  therein  otherwise  than  at  the  si«)t  one  desires.  ! 

115.  A  companion  wanted  to  travel  to  Italy  with.' 

124.  Lodgings  to  let  in  full  view  of  the  spot  where  evil  doers  j 
arc  most  justly  executed.  | 

Then  we  comt*.  to  advertisements  of  the  Times  order  :  — 

If  the  gentleman  with  the  blue  feather,  who  saved  two  ladies 
wearing  masks  in  the  Hue  St.  Denis  Iroin  the  insolences  of  a 
drunkard,  is  as  tender  hearted  as  he  is  brave, •he  will  find  one  of 
his  obliged  servants  ready  to  thank  him  without  her  mask  at 
the  gate  of  the  Place  Hoyale  to-morrow  at  four  in  the  aftcriioon. 

From  L.  to  II.  Onee  only,  but  never  again. 

I  thank  God,  but  next  Iliin  the  ir.an  who  brained  the  mad  dog  j 
at  tny  shop-door  last  Monday,  and  went  away  without  listening  I 
to  my  gratitude.  Motlesty  is  the  diailem  of  courage,  but  my  j 
wife  anti  children  would  have  been  glad  to  embraee  the  friend 
who  bhieliled  us  from  a  great  jteril,  whieh  makes  us  still  sliinl- 
dcr. 

Stolen,  with  unequalleil  effrontery,  from  an  honest  man  who 
was  returning  home  at  night  near  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  a  new 
cloak  of  gray  cloth,  a  hat  with  a  silver  biiekle,  and  a  belt  with 
a  purse  attached  to  it.  The  cloak  anti  the  hat  were  marked  in¬ 
side  with  the  letters  P.  Y.,  anti  oltetlient  subjc>fts  of  the  King 
are  cautioned  against  buying  them. 

The  advertiseinents  numbered  many  hundreds,  and  were 
very  neatly  classed,  the  size  of  the  paper  being  ordinary 
folio,  with  three  t  oliinins  to  a  page.  It  is  clear  that  from  the 
moinent  he  started  his  Feuille  du  Bureau  d'Adres.-es,  Re-  1 
nautlot  must  have  conceived  the  possibility  of  Ibuiiding  a 
news-sheet ;  but.  even  if  he  had  never  published  his  adver¬ 
tisements,  this  idea  must  still  have  occurred  to  him.  In 
the  first  place,  his  agency  business  brought  an  immense 
amount  of  varied  intelligence  to  his  knowledge ;  in  the 
next  place,  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  genealogist, 
D’llozier,  who  wrote  him  from  abroad  most  long  and  chatty 
letters,  which  he  would  read  to  his  patients  lying  sick  in 
bed,  much  to  their  improvement  ;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
the  manuscript  News  Letters  had  attained,  by  the  year 
1630,  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection,  and  found  such  a  ready 
sale,  that  the  notion  of  further  poitularizing  them  by  print- 
in"  must  have  suggested  itself  to  more  than  one  nian  be¬ 
fore  it  was  actually  put  into  practice.  But  the  great  bar 
was  this,  that  nothing  could  be  printed  without  the  King’s 
privilege,  and  this  privilege  was  not  lightly  granted. 
Edicts  of  a  most  sanguinary  nature  had  been  laiinehed 
against  clandestinely  printed  pam|)hlets  in  l.")53,  1660, 
1561,  1563,  and  1570.  From  the  year  1600  to  1610,  these 
edicts  hatl  been  renewed  twice  and  three  times  every  year, 
though,  whilst  Henri  IV.  reigned,  delimjuents  were  not 
hanged  but  only  fined  for  their  first  offence,  and  whipped 
for  the  second  and  following.  But  Louis  XlII.  set  to  whip- 
ill",  iiiiitrisoning,  and  banishing  erring  printers  as  soon  as 
e  came  of  age;  and  in  1620  he  even  fried  to  interfere 
with  the  written  News  Letters  ;  “  whieh,”  says  the  royal 
edict,  “  have  become  a  grievous  nuisance  by  reason  of  the 
falsehoods  and  scandals  they  contain,  and  must  henceforth 
he  written  with  truth  and  propriety  or  not  at  all ;  failing 
which,  their  authors  must  dread  our  displeasure.”  This 
of  course  did  not  suit  the  newsmen  ;  ami  they  easily  fore¬ 
saw  that,  if  obliged  to  submit  their  amiisin"  productions  in 
a  printed  shajH;  to  official  censorship,  these  elucubrations 
would  be  shorn  of  half  their  attractions.  Accordingly, 

>  AdTcrtlMmenta  of  this  order  vrre  rrr}-  uumrrous,  for  persons  seldom 
set  out  fur  s  looft  journey  singly  ;  but  willed  until  they  could  lienr  of  o 
number  more  witli  wliom  they  couWI  make  up  a  party  simiig  enough  to  de¬ 
fend  itself  sgalnst  highwaymen.  It  was  not  the  least  of  Kemtudot’s  serrieea 
that  he  inquired  Into  the  respectability  of  comp-iiiions  who  offered  th.  m- 
Selers,  in  order  that  an  honest  man  might  no  more  be  exposed  to  travel 
with  a  rogue,  who,  ocoe  clear  of  Haris,  would  relieve  him  of  his  purse  and 


they  avoided  printing ;  .and  manuscript  letters  continued 
in  vogue  for  several  years  after  Henatidot  launched  hb 
Gazette.  ’I'his,  by  the  bye,  was  the  case  in  England  as  well 
as  in  France.  Here  the  laws  about  printing  were  as  severe 
as  there,  and  the  Lrening  I^ost.  published  during  the  early 
yetirs  of  Charles  l.’s  reign,  expresses  its  astuiiislimeiit  that 
country  gentlemen  should  pay  .t3  and  .^4  a  year  to  have  a 
News  Letter  sent  them,  when  they  could  subscribe  to  the 
priuteil  journal  for  '2d.  a  copy.  In  time,  however,  the  J>ost 
fbuiid  that  it  was  no  use  trying  to  outvie  the  News  Letter$ 
in  interest,  and  so  hit  upon  the  sagacious expeilient  of  leay- 
iit"  two  of  its  pages  blank,  in  order  that  those  ttewsiuen 
might  fill  them  up  by  hand,  and  so  afford  country  subscrib¬ 
ers  the  ilouble  advantage  of  licensed  news  in  print,  and 
unlicensed  tittle-tattle  in  writing. 

Kenaiidot,  who  hail  no  wish  to  publish  tattle,  had  no 
reason  to  fear  censorship.  He  addtessed  himself  to  Riche- 
lieu,  and  craved  leave  to  start  a  printed  newspaper  under 
royal  patronage.  The  jtolitic  Cardinal  was  tpiite  shrewd 
enoitiili  to  see  how  uselitl  might  be  to  him  an  organ  which 
would  set  information  before  the  public  in  the  manner  he 
desired,  and  in  that  manner  alone;  so  he  granted  all  lle- 
naudot  wished,  in  the  form  of  “letters  patent,”  securinn 
him  an  entire  monopoly  of  prititing  newspajters,  and  more¬ 
over  he  conferred  on  his  protege  the  pompou.s  title  of  His¬ 
toriographer  of  France.  The  first  number  of  the  Gazelle 
de  France  appeared  on  Friday,  May  30,  1631. 

III. 

Its  size  was  four  qtuirto  pages,  and  its  price  one  sol  pa- 
risis,  i.  e.,  ^d.  worth  about  IJd.  modern  money.  The  ]mb- 
lication  of  the  jiaper  had  been  hcrahled  by  a  prospectus, 
very  long,  minute,  anil  shrewd  as  usual,  but  of  which  no 
copy  remains.  All  we  know  lor  certain  is,  that  curiosity 
was  much  excited,  and  that  500  impressions  of  the  first 
number  were  struck  and  sold  in  one  day  — no  mean 
achievement  considering  the  redio  isness  of  printing  by  the 
old  wooden  hand-presses.  The  first  number  contained  no 
preface  or  address,  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  leading  article, 
but  plunged  at  once  in  medias  res,  and  gave  news  Irom 
nineteen  Ibreign  towns  or  countries,  but,  oddly  enough,  not 
a  line  of  Fieiich  intelligence.  This  is  the  order  in  which 
the  items  were  classed,  and  their  diites.  From  Constanti¬ 
nople,  April  2d,  1631  ;  Rome.  April  26th  (and  iiitder  this 
j  heading  came  the  news  from  Spain  and  Portugal)  ;  North 
(iermany,  April  30th  ;  Freistadt  in  Silesia,  May  1st ;  Ven¬ 
ice,  May  2d;  VieiinJi,  May  3d;  Stettin  and  Lubeck,  May 
4th;  FrankIbrt-on-the-Oder,  Prague,  Ilaiiibiirg,  and  Leip¬ 
zig,  May  5th ;  Mayenee,  May  6th ;  Lower  Saxony,  May 
I  9th;  Fraiikfbrt-on-the-Main,  May  14th;  Ani.sterdam,  May 
!  17th;  and  Antwer]),  May  24th.  The  indications  of  place 
!  and  date  stood  in  the  margin. 

Here  is  the  first  paragraph,  and  a  portion  of  the  last :  — 

I  Constantinople,  2il  April,  1631.  —  The  King  of  Persia,  with 
15,000  horses  and  50,000  foot  soldiers,  besieges  Dille,  at  two 
days’  march  from  Habyhm,  where  the  Grand  Signior  has  or¬ 
dered  all  his  janissaries  to  muster  under  pain  of  death ;  and 
continues,  notwithstanding  this  occupation,  to  wage  a  incrriless 
war  against  those  who  use  tobacco,  condeinniiig  them  to  be 
sudbeuted  by  smoke.' 

Antwerp,  24th  May.  —  The  drum  beats  all  over  North  Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  ho|>ed  that  the  Dutch  will  make  no  greater  show 
this  year  than  they  did  last,  for  we  shall  attack  them  first. 
....  We  have  good  chiefs;  amongst  others,  the  .Marquises  of 
St.  Croix  and  Avion,  the  Duke  of  lA*rma,  Don  Carle  Coloinne, 
Counts  John  of  Nassau  and  Henri  de  Bergiie,  who  has  the  coni- 
mand  iti'Chief  on  land,  and  Count  de  Vaqiieiis,  who  is  vice-ad¬ 
miral,  and  to  whom  has  licen  granted  350,000  crowns  a  year  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  fleet. 

'Tlte  bulk  of  the  matter  inserted  was  furnished  direct  by 
Richelieu  from  the  Foreign  Office,  and  several  of  the  para¬ 
graphs  were  written  in  his  own  hand.  This  accounts  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  information,  and  also  for  the  serious 

«  This  anti-tobnerowiiit  Snlun  w«»  Amumth  IV.  The  8h*h  AbbM,  hi» 
eontcDiponry ,  ordvrvd  thit  >11  snuff  tnkers  should  hava  their  now*  cut  off. 
Pope  Iiinooen  VIII  oroniuiuaiciited  smoker*,  and  doomed  them  to  hall- 
lira;  and  our  own  dull  James  I.  wrote  a  silly  bMk  against  them. 
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tone  the  pajjer  a!:8uiued  from  the  first.  No  French  notes  1 
appear  till  the  sixth  number,  bearing  date  July  4th,  1631, 
and  then  we  light  upon  this :  — 

Taris,  3d  July.  —  Here  is  bcin>r  comimied  the  Iwaiitiful  im-  | 
prcssion  of  tlie  >;reat  Hilde  in  nine  volumes  and  ei};ht  lantruniies,  | 
which  will  be  eoinpletcd  in  a  year.  We  invite  all  nations  to  take  I 
part  in  it,  with  lauter  reason  than  the  Sybarites  who  convoked  i 
the  guests  to  their  feasts  a  year  beforehand.  | 

In  the  seventh  number,  July  11th,  1631,  appears  this 
piece  of  court  intelligence  :  — 

St.  Gerniaiu-en-Laye,  10th  July.  —  The  Manpiis  of  La  Fii- 
ente  del  Soro,  sent  by  the  Cathol.c  King  to  eongraiulaie  his 
Majesty  on  recovering  his  health  at  Lyons,  and  who  arrived  a  | 
mouth  ago,  is  altout  to  return  to  Spain,  wliieh  country  shows 
France  by  this  act  that  she  is  really  in  no  hurry  to  |)ay  her  , 
compliment,  seeing  that  everylKxly  had  forgotten  the  King’s  ill-  ; 
ness  His  Majesty  gracefully  conveyed  this  by  remarking  that  j 
he  had  lieen  in  good  health  these  ten  months,  'riiiis  Tilieriiis,  i 
condoled  with  tardily  by  the  Thebans  on  the  death  of  his 
nephew  Germanirus,  replied  that  he  was  unable  to  console  him¬ 
self  for  the  loss  of  their  great  captain  Achilles,  so  unhappily 
slain  before  Troy.  In  truth,  and  grace  be  to  God,  his  Majesty 
was  never  better  in  his  life.  j 

The  publication  of  the  Gazette  was  continued  uninter-  ; 
ruptedly  from  week  to  week,  but  the  press  of  matter  was  | 
so  great  that  Kenaudot  took  to  issuing  a  Supplement  with  ! 
the  last  number  of  every  month.  In  this  he  condensed  the  i 
reports  of  the  preceding  numbers,  corrected  errors,  added  j 
fresh  news,  and  answered  his  detractors,  who,  as  may  be  ^ 
surmised,  had  gathered  in  stjuads,  large  and  vindictive  i 
enough  to  form  a  fine  host  iit  every  new  step  he  made  in  ! 
public  usefulness.  One  is  really  bound  to  think  well  of 
human  nature  on  seeing  that  this  unfortun.ate  man,  who 
had  never  done  any  one  an  ill  turn  in  his  life,  who  was 
invariably  gentle,  humane,  and  public-spirited,  and  who  j 
made  use  of  the  great  influence  lie  possessed  both  with  the  j 
King  and  the  Cardinal  for  no  other  ends  than  those  of  I 
charity  and  mercy,  was  nevertheless  harried,  reviled,  and  | 
plagued  in  a  hundred  petty  ways,  as  if  he  were  the  lowest  ; 
of  charlatans.  It  is  difiicult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  tor¬ 
rents  of  abuse  in  rich  medico-dog-Latin  whudi  Guy  Patin 
and  the  rest  of  the  Doctors’  school  poured  down  on  him. 
Guy  Patin  rtills  him  CacophrnMe  Renaudot,  “  nehulo  hebdn- 
mailtirius,  omnium  bipedum  neipaKsimnn  et  mendncisximus  et 
malediceuti>isimu:<,  <pii  indiffel  heVehoro  nut  acriori  medicina, 
flamma  et  ferro.”  Then  when  Renaudot,  instead  of  flying 
into  a  passion,  replies  with  seraphic  mildness,  Patin 
shrieks,  “  Ilabet  frontem  merelricis,  ne.<cit  erubescere !  ” 
One  may  remark  that  it  argues  a  large  degree  of  indepen¬ 
dence  that  a  man  like  Patin  should  have  dared  thus  to 
speak  of  an  enterprise  which  was  known  to  be  as  much 
Richelieu’s  as  Renaudot’s  own.  But  Richelieu  was  too 
great  a  man  to  care  for  the  crowing  of  small  birds.  There 
I  is  something  very  grand  and  statesmanlike  in  the  patron- 
i  age  which  this  king  among  ministers  bestowed  upon  the 
I  gazetteer.  He  did  not  meddle  with  him,  left  him  to  man- 
[  age  his  own  affairs  and  fight  his  own  battles ;  but  what¬ 
ever  assistance  Renaudot  rerpiired,  that  he  gave  at  once 
freely  and  generously  ;  and  if  Renaudot  had  been  viciously 
inclined,  and  had  asked  for  the  extermination  of  any  of  his 
persecutors,  the  Cardinal  would  unquestionably  have  made 
short  work  of  the.se  gentlemen.'  As  it  was,  Renaudot  ' 
naively  disputed  with  bis  enemies  once  a  month,  and  soon 
he  had  the  sense  to  give  up  even  that.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  1631  he  suppressed  his  monthly  Supplement,  in- 

I  *  A  fact  to  the  eternal  honor  of  Renaudot,  and  in  a  less  measure,  to  that 
of  Richelieu,  dcaervre  notice  here.  When  the  Cardinal,  for  state  reaaoiia, 
oruelly  put  to  dearh  Urbiin  Graudler,  Kenaudot,  though  bound  to  Kii  he- 
lieu  by  HO  many  oblloationa,  had  the  courage  to  publish  an  et  quent  pent 
Phlet  in  vindication  of  the  murdered  iiian,  who  waa  his  fellow-townsman. 
Uhelieu  was  well  aware  tba'  Renaudot  had  done  this,  but  he  took  no  no-  I 
!  tieeofit,  and  never  abated  his  kindness.  The  fact  Is,  Richelieu  was  the 
nan  ti  commit  a  crime  when  the  Interests  of  bis  policy  siemed  to  need  it, 
iiotbe  had  too  much  magnanlinity  to  resent  the  Judgment  which  might 
w  passed  on  his  action  by  an  honest  mind,  considering  the  matter  superll- 
oially,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  motives  which  had  peouipteit  it.  Well 
night  Peter  the  Great,  when  he  visited  Paris,  go  straight  to  the  tomb  of 
Uehelieu,  and,  kneeling  by  it,  exclaim  :  “  Ureal  mao  I  were  you  alive,  I 
^Id  give  you  haif  my  empire,  if  you  would  teach  me  to  govern  the  other 


creased  the  Gazette  to  eight  pages,  ami  announced  that  for 
the  future  he  would  issue  Supplements  as  they  were  needed. 

It  seems  they  were  needed  pretty  often,  for  towartls  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1 633  Benaudot  publishetl  Supplements, 
under  the  title  of  Ordinalres  and  Extraordiuaires,  as  often 
as  twice,  and  even  three  times  in  one  week.  In  fact, 
whenever  a  budget  of  news  arrived  wlgpch  would  nowa¬ 
days  justify  a  special  edition,  the  indefatigable  editor  set 
his  criers  afoot  with  a  fresh  printed  sheet,  shoutin'j,  *•  Buy 
the  Extraordinoire,  containing  the  account  of  the  su|)erb 
burial  of  the  King  of  Denmark  I  "  or.  “  Buy  and  read  of 
the  cajiture  of  the  beautiful  island  of  Curatjoa  in  the  Indies 
by  the  Dutch  from  the.  Spaniards!  ”  Renaudot  understood 
the  noble  art  of  juilfing.  He  dressed  his  criers  in  red.  and 
gave  them  a  trumiiet  apiece  to  go  and  bray  the  prai.ses  of 
the  Gazette  on  the  off  days,  when  the  paper  did  not  ap¬ 
pear. 

All  the  Gazettes  for  the  year  1631,  thirty-two  in  number, 
were  bound  u[)  in  a  volume  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth, 
along  with  a  portrait  of  Renaudot  and  two  jirefaces,  one  to 
the  King,  the  other  to  the  public.  Poor,  dreary  Louis 
XIH.  was  very  fond  of  Kenaudot,  and  took  a  childish 
pleasure  in  the  Gazette  as  in  a  new  toy.  As  Richelieu 
wisely  left  his  Majesty  few  of  the  care’s  of  state,  the  King 
was  reduced  to  looking  out  of  the  window  and  dismally  gap¬ 
ing  when  there  was  no  battle  or  hunting  going  on  ;  accord¬ 
ingly  it  was  a  rare  treat  to  him  when  he  could  slip  out  in 
disguise  of  an  evening  to  the  Rue  de  la  Calandre,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  couple  of  his  gentlemen,  and. stand  watching  prose 
of  his  own  Iteing  put  in  type.  He  was  a  fretpient  contrib¬ 
utor.  The  tpiarrels  he  had  with  his  wife,  Anne  of  Austria, 
co.st  him  much  misery  ;  but  he  revenged  himself  by  writing 
spiteful  bits  .about  her  Majesty  and  her  pet  Spanish  court¬ 
iers  ;  and  laughed  in  his  royal  sleeve  when  all  these  peo¬ 
ple  cackled  about  in  their  amazement  with  copies  of  the 
impu'ient  sheet  in  their  hands.  One  of  the  kingly  notes 
which  Renauikt  inserted.’^  at  a  time  when  a  royal  divorce 
was  in  serious  contemplation,  was  remembered  by  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  nearly  brought  Renaudot  into  trouble  after 
the  King  died;  but  so  long  as  Louis  XHI.  lived  he  would 
hear  no  evil  of  his  gazetteer :  and  when  some  flushed 
Spaniard  came  to  ask  tor  redress,  his  Majesty  played 
mootlily  with  the  tips  of  his  gloves,  and  looked  far  away 
out  of  the  window,  as  if  he  were  deaf.  Renaudot  may 
well  be  excused  for  writing  of  his  King,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  in  a  strain  somewhat  hyperbolical.  In  his 
preface  he  vows  that  Louis  XHI.  has  earned  more  glory 
by  himself  alone  than  all  his  predecessors  put  together, 
and  he  .adds,  “  For  the  rest.  Sire,  my  journal  is  the  ijazette 
of  kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth.  All  that  is  in  it  is  for 
them  and  by  them,  and  is  intended  to  serve  their  glory.” 
In  his  preface  to  the  public,  Renaudot  breaks  into  a  more 
humorous  vein,  and  sketches  the  tribulations  from  which 
many  an  editor  since  his  time  has  suffered.  “  Soldiers 
would  like  to  see  the  paper  teem  with  battles  and  feats  of 
arms;  litigants  would  have  it  full  of  law  reports;  the 
devout  care  for  nothing  but  lists  of  preachers  and  prdcis  of 
sermons  ”  (in  his  fourteenth  number,  first  year,  Renaudot 
began  to  publish  regularly,  ”  A  list  of  preachers  in  all  the 
churches  next  Sunday ;  ”)  •*  those  who  have  not  been  to 
court,  would  never  tire  of  seeing  us  describe  court  pageants, 
and  those  who  have  carried  so.  much  as  a  parcel  in  safety 
.  from  Paris  to  St.  Germains  are  offended  if  they  do  not  see 
the  exploit  recorded  with  full  honors  in  our  pages.”  Re¬ 
naudot  explains  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  everybody, 
and  concludes  with  the  assurance  that  he  shall  always  be 
ilelighted  to  publish  news  of  general  intere.'.t,  and  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  corrections  or  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
his  paper,  which  may  be  offered  him. 

It  appears  that  Renaudot  for  awhile  conducted  the  Ga- 

*  It  iv  in  the  number  dated  4th  June,  1633,  or  rmther  in  some  of  them,  for 
the  note  wan  Mnt  down  by  KicheUeu  wht'O  half  the  edition  bad  been  atruck 
cfT.  Kenaudot  waa  obliged  to  stop  tbe  piviiMM  and  find  plate  for  the  note, 
which  contained  twenty-eight  lines.  It  waa  ini>erted  at  the  end  of  the 
paper,  but  Home  copien  of  the  oiiginal  edition  bed  already  been  aoiJ,  m  that 
there  are  two  different  Gazettes  extant  bearing  date  June  4,  lb33.  The  firat 
edition,  however,  ia  very  rare  ;  and  we  believe  no  coUectiou  of  the  Gazettes 
contaioa  both  numbers. 
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zette  entirely  by  himself ;  but  as  be  kept  up  his  agencies,  | 
his  loan-othce  and  his  dispensary,  the  tak  on  his  time  was  : 
too  great,  and  he  was  obliged,  with  Richelieu’s  assistance,  I 
to  organize  a  regular  start’.  Mezeray,  Uautru,  Voiture,  and 
La  Calprenede  became  the  Ibreinosi  among  his  lellow-con- 
tributors,  and  they  were  all  remarkable  men,  whose  eijuais  j 
in  scholarship  and  professional  dignity  it  would  be  difKcult 
to  find  on  the  Frmich  press  of  the  year  1873.  Their  func-  i 
tions  were  rather  to  edit  or  translate  the  correspondence  ; 
from  abroad  into  good  French,  than  to  furnish  matter  or  i 
opinions  of  their  own  ;  and  in  this  they  succeeded  so  well  | 
that  the  Gazette  was  reputed  from  its  foundation  until  j 
1792,  as  the  most  correctly  written  of  all  newspapers.  ' 
Voltaire,  who  was  not  an  indulgent  critic,  says  in  the  i 
Encyclopjcdia  that  the  Gazette  de  France  has  alwaj  s  been 
“  revised  with  great  care  and  composed  in  excellent 
French and  Grimm,  writing  in  1769,  calls  the  Gazette  : 
“  the  most  insipid,  imimlite,  and  correctly  edited  of  all  ' 
newspapers."  Thu  impoliteness  refers  to  a  habit  which 
the  Gazette  had  contracted  of  never  (jualifying  any  one, 
save  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  as  “  Monsieur.”  In 
mentioning  noblemen,  their  titles  alone  were  given  as  “  Le  j 
Due  de  ”  instead  of  “  M.  le  Due  de ;  ’’  all  untitled  persons  : 
were  designated  as  “  le  Sieur.’’  ....  Voltaire  could  not  | 
stomach  mis  formula  either,  and  Grimm  exclaims  in  his 
disgust,  “  It  is  supremely  impertinent  and  ridiculous  to  ; 
write  twice  a  week  ‘  Le  iSieur  I’itt  ’  when  the  Sieur  Pitt  is  ; 
the  arbiter  of  the  old  continent  and  the  new.”  l  Hut  the 
Gazette  clung  to  this  old  tradition,  on  the  ground  that, 
being  an  oflicial  journal,  it  was  bound  to  give  the  King’s 
subject  those  titles  only  which  of  right  belonged  to  them.  I 
'I'he  start'  of  the  Gazette  were  not  paid  out  of  the  profits  ' 
of  that  pajter,  but  by  pensions  from  the  Civil  List,  averag-  ; 
iug  in  the  case  of  the  tour  gentlemen  above  alluded  to,  l,dU0  I 
crowns  a  year  (It  180,  eijuivaleut  to  £500  of  our  money).  I 
The  Gazette  can  never  have  been  worked  at  a  profit,  nor, 
indeed,  have  paid  its  expenses.  The  Supplements  were 
too  numerous,  and  the  price,  considering  the  size  of  the 
Xtaper,  much  too  small,  in  addition  to  this,  Renaudot  was, 
from  the  first,  trammelled  by  shameless  piracies.  Provin¬ 
cial  publishers  reprinted  the  Gazette  as  soon  as  it  reached 
them,  adding  some  local  items  to  give  it  an  extra  zest,  and 
sold  the  whole  under  titles  of  their  own.  Renaudot  was 
obliged  to  appeal  to  the  law  courts,  and  eventually  it  was 
arranged  that  certain  publishers  at  Avignon,  Lyons,  Roiien, 
Aix,  and  Rordeaux  should  have  the  privilege  of  reprinting, 
subject  to  a  yearly  payment. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  Buckstone,  of  the  Ilaymarket  Theatre,  London,  thus 
announces  the  close  of  his  season :  “  The  end  of  the  ‘  Wicked 
World  ’  is  approaching.” 

The  Pall  Mail  Gazette  says  that  “  the  great  want  of  the 
French  character  is  want  of  devil.”  It  seems  to  us  the  Com¬ 
mune  turned  out  some  very  good  devils  —  good  as  devils,  we 
mean. 

Between  Mr.  Warner’s  letter  and  the  letter  of  Messrs. 
Sampson,  Low,  &  Co.,  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler  are  in  a  bad  way. 
They  begin  to  wish,  we  fancy,  that  they  had  not  burnt  their 
fingers  with  Mr.  Warner’s  “  Backlog  Studies.” 

Quite  a  novel  feature,  intended  to  obviate  danger  from  tire, 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Alexandra.  By  a 
curious  arrangement,  patented  by  the  architect,  the  gas-piping 
throughout  the  house  can  be  used  for  water  in  case  of  fire. 

Wo.MEN  are  distinguishing  themselves  as  biographers.  Miss 
Taylor  recently  published  Buckle’s  Life ;  Mrs.  Groie  has  just 
putdished  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Historian  of 
Greece,  and  the  best  account  we  liave  of  Montafemfiert  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Olipbant,  the  author  ol  Irving’s  Life. 

*Tbe  term  Sienr  (Sir)  means  really  tbe  same  thing  as  Monsieur  (My  Sir), 
but  there  is  the  conrentional  diOereiio-  beCKeen  the  two  which  exists  between 
Hr.  and  Esquire  iu  England.  The  Krruvh  law  writs,  sunmionsee,  and  judg¬ 
ments  denominate  all  untitled  persons  to  this  day  as  “  Sieur,”  much  to  the 
humiliation  of  these  professed  losers  of  equality. 


[July  6,  1873. 

In  the  June  numlier  of  the  Churchimn’e  IShilliiiif  Magazine, 
the  editor  offers  some  explanation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  title  of 
the  “  Christian  Year,”  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Parker,  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  a  son  of  the  eminent  publisher  of  the  first  eilitiou  ol  the 
work.  According  to  this  gentleman  the  late  Mr.  Keble,  on 
entering  the  shop  in  Broad  Street  one  morning,  saw,  at  the  top  of 
a  small  staircase  which  led  to  a  little  gallery  tilled  with  liook- 
shelves,  a  work  entitled  “  L’Annee  Chretienue,”  in  twelve  vol. 
limes,  and  at  once  asked  Mr.  Parker  to  allow  him  to  e.xamine 
it.  A  short  time  after,  the  “Christian  Year ’’ appeared,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  author  took  his  title  from  the 
old  French  devotional  work.  At  any  rate,  if  this  should  not 
have  been  the  case,  the  coincidence  is  remarkable. 

An  uncomfortable  story  is  told  by  the  ir<iisam  Israelit,  and 
one  calculated  to  cast  a  gloom  over  many  a  dinner-table.  It 
seems  that  a  cook  in  the  employ  of  a  Jew  lately  rushed  to  her 
master’s  room  in  a  state  of  e.xtrcme  twrvous  agitation,  and  not 
without  reason.  She  had,  she  said,  suddenly  heard  heart-rend¬ 
ing  and  piercing  shrieks  proceed  from  a  piece  ot  meat  she  was 
about  to  convert  into  steaks.  The  Jew,  on  investigating  the 
matter,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  soul  of  a  Jewish  sinner 
was  in  the  meat,  and  that  its  shrieks  were  caused  by  a  desire 
for  honorable  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
He  therefore,  without  loss  of  time,  proceeded  to  the  rabbi,  ana 
with  much  earnestness  requested  that  he  would  bury  the  beef¬ 
steak,  dressed  in  a  shroud,  in  the  Jewish  cemetery,  with  ail  the 
ceremonies  appertaining  to  the  interment  of  members  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion.  The  rabbi,  however,  having  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  lieefsteak  really  contained  the  soul  of  a  sinner,  de¬ 
clined  to  accede  to  the  request,  and  the  mysterious  beef,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  ifitelligence,  remains  undigested  and  unburied. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rabbi  was  correct  in  his  view,  fur  if 
the  spirits  ot  sinners  get  into  provisions,  tradesmen  who  throw 
their  hearts  and  souls  into  their  business  will  be  able  to  carry  on 
adulteration  after  their  deeease,  and  it  will  be  even  imjiossible 
to  distinguish  between  a  leg  of  mutton  and  the  spiritual  part  of 
an  e.xtortionate  butcher. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  has  said  and  done  many  things  in  his 
time  in  furtherance  of  what  might  be  described  as  “Jocular  re¬ 
ligion  and  comic  salvation.”  But  at  the  late  anniversary  of  the 
lajndon  Missionary  Society,  at  Exeter  Hall,  he  outdid  himself. 
Speaking  of  prayer,  he  said,  “  Oh  for  more  prayer!  I  had  an 
odd  illustration  of  its  power  the  other  day,  in  Italy.  In  ihe 
hotels  there,  there  are  little  ivory  buttons  in  the.wall  upon  which 
you  jiiit  your  finger.  They  communicate  with  electric  wires 
which  ring  the  bells  down-stairs.  A  friend  came  in  to  take  tea 
with  us,  and  I  put  iny  finger  on  the  button,  but  nobody  came. 
I  did  it  again  ;  still  nobody  came.  ‘Now,’  said  iny  friend, 'I 
will  put  you  up  to  a  wrinkle  —  keep  your  finger  on  the  button. 
If  you  only  just  put  it  on,  it  rings  the  bell ;  but  if  you  keep  your 
finger  on,  the  bell  will  keep  ringing  down-stairs.’  Well,  1  did 
so ;  but  even  then  the  waiter  did  not  come.  At  length  my 
friend  said,  ‘  We  have  a  couple  of  liedroonis  here;  I  will  go  into 
one,  and  your  friend  can  go  into  the  other;  let  us  ring  all  three 
bells,  and  then  we  shall  fetch  up  all  the  waiters  in  the  hotel.’ 
So  we  put  our  fingers  on  the  three  buttons,  and  kept  them  there, 
and,  I  warrant  you,  the  passage  was  soon  full  of  waiters  tum¬ 
bling  over  one  another.  They  thought  the  whole  house  must 
lie  on  tire.  We  simply  explained  that  us  the  ringing  of  one  bell 
did  not  do,  we  thought  we  would  ring  all  three,  and  found  it  t 
capital  plan ;  but  if  they  would  only  come  more  quickly  another 
time,  we  would  do  it  no  more.  Every  time  a  man  [irays  be 
rings  the  great  bell  in  heaven  !  If  two  of  you  agree  as  touching 
anything  concerning  the  kingdom,  it  shall  be  done  unto  you. 
There  is  no  resisting  it.  If  every  man  and  woman  here  would 
begin  to  put  their  fingers  upon  the  bell,  the  electric  coniniunics- 
tion  between  earth  and  heaven,  it  would  awake  the  very  angdt, 
and  bring  them  down  with  untold  blessings  upon  the  church 
and  upon  the  world.”  We  cannot  help  hoping  that  the  laugh¬ 
ter  and  applause  which  greeted  the  comparison  of  the  holy 
angels  roused  and  wakened  up  by  prayer  to  the  idle  waiters 
tumbling  over  each  other  at  an  Italian  inn,  does  not  e.xpress 
cither  the  piety  or  wisdom  of  the  general  body  of  subscribers  to 
the  Loudon  Missionary  (Society. 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Burnett’s  Kallisto.v 
has  no  equal.  It  is  distinguished  tor  its  cooling  and  sooth¬ 
ing  properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatural 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckles, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  haniK 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  mosqui¬ 
toes  and  other  annoying  insects. 


